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GIULIA ROMANA ANAGNOS. 


BY T. W. PARSONS, 


Giulia Romana! how thy trembling beauty, 

That oft would shudder at one breath of praise, 
Comes back to me! before the trump of duty 

Had marshalled thee in life’s laborious ways. 


We used to wonder at thy blush in hearing 


Thy parents praised. We now know what it 
meant— 
A consciousness of their gifts reappearing 


Perchance in thine—to consummation blent. 
Who could have dreamed that sweet and shrinking 
spirit, 
That seemed as ripening for a cloistered life, 
Could come to battle? That she could inherit 
His valiant zeal who served the Greeks in strife? 
And like that maid, immortal in French story, 
Could put on armor, and a leader be 
In fields of thought where woman seeks new glory 
For womankind, by making women free? 
It seemed as if that accident of being, 
Born in the City of the Soul, though late, 
Had lent a genius to her blood, agreeing 
With their high elements who made Rome great. 
Oh, she was beautiful, beyond all magic 
Of sculptor’s hand or pencil to portray! 
Something angelical, divinely tragic, 
Tempered the smile that round her lips would play. 
Dear first-born daughter of a hero’s heart! 
Pass to perfection, all but perfect here! 
We weep not much, remembering where thou art, 
Yet, child of Poesy! receive a tear, 
—Advertiser. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The municipal suffrage bill in the New 
York Assembly received 63 ayes against 52 
noes. But no bill can become law in New 
York without 65 votes, a majority of all 
the members. The advocates of woman 
suffrage in New York are encouraged by 
80 large a vote, as they well may be, and 
will try again next year with renewed 
hope and courage. 
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The woman suffrage committee of the 
Connecticat Legislature voted on Monday 
to report favorably a bill allowing women 
to vote in school district meetings. There 
is no property qualification, and it is only 
required that women applying for registra- 
tion shall be twenty-one years old, and 
shall have resided in the State and town 
for the same periods required of male 
voters. 


achilles 
In the House of Commons, on March 17, 
the Right Hon. James Stansfeld moved the 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
for which such a long and weary agitation 
has been conducted in England with un- 
tiring zeal and devotion, for the last seven- 
teen years; and it was carried without a 
division,—a most signal triumph, and due 
in no small degree to the consummate abil- 
ity, energy, and fervor with which Mr. 
Stansfeld has conducted the movement in 
Parliament, as well as out of it. Mrs. 
Josephine Butler has had no more loyal 
adherent of her cause from the outset than 
he. It is rumored that Mr. Stansfeld has 
been invited by Mr. Gladstone to take the 
Seat in the Cabinet made vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Chamberlain. 
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In British Columbia, women already 
have the right to vote for school trustees 
and municipal councillors; and a bill en- 
abling them to yote for members of the 
Legislature has been introduced in the 
Columbia Legislature by Mr. Drake. The 
Victoria Daily Times truly says: ‘The 
question of woman suffrage is now a live 
9 in Britain, Ontario, and British Colum- 

la,” 
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Dr. Adeline A. Rowe, Mrs. Bassett, Mrs. 
Pelton, Dr. Alice B. Stockham and her 
daughter, Miss C. L. Stockham, and Mrs. 
Geo. Wellman presented themselves at the 











registration oflice in Englewood, II1., last 
week, and asked to be registered as voters. 
The judges and clerks were embarrassed, 
especially as several of them are in favor 
of woman suftrage. They received the la- 
dies politely, and told them that they 
should be glad to register them, but be- 
lieved that they had no legal right to do 
so. The ladies had expected the refusal, 
and took it quietly. Other ladies also pre- 
sented themselves to register in adjoining 
towns, it is stated, but with the same result. 
All were trezted with courtesy. When the 
ladies entered, one judge threw his pipe 
into the coal-scuttle; another hastily took 
his cigar from his mouth, laid it on the ta- 
ble, and put his hat overit. This effort of 
the Englewood women has led to a great 
amount of discussion in the papers, and 
has thereby accomplished the good they 
intended. They now considering 
whether to carry the case into court. 


are 
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Maryland has been trying to find out 
whether a widow owns her husband's 


corpse, and has decided that she does not. 
In the case of Wynkoop vs. Wynkoop, 42 
Pa. 203, it was decided by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania that a wife has no 
right or control over the body of her de- 
ceased husband after burial. The widow 
filed a bill in equity against the brothers 
of her deceased husband aod his mother, 
in whose cemetery lot he was buried, to 
obtain the removal of the body to another 
cemetery, claiming her right so to do as 
admimistratrix and as widow, but it was 
held that her duty to bury the body of the 
deceased terminated with the burial, and 
that as widow she had no right to it after 
the interment. ‘The widow showed that 
she had yielded her assent with the under- 
standing that the body might afterward be 
removed, but this fact did not weigh in the 
decision of the court, which held that after 
burial the future disposition of the remains 
belonged to the next of kin. A like decis- 
ion has lately been pronounced by the cir- 
cuit court of Baltimore, Md., in the case 
of Blanche Ehlen vs. John F. Ehlen, 


—— 

Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
as follows: 

Randolph, Monday evening, March 22, Stetson 
Hall, Recitation, and music by Quartette. Ad- 
dresses by Rey. Annie H. Shaw, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, Drs. Warren M. Babbitt and E. A. Allen, 
Messrs. G. W. Pollock and Charles E. Pratt. 
Hion. Winslow Battles will preside. 

South Braintree, Wednesday evening, March 
24,M. E. Church. Rev. W. L. Hood will pre- 
side. Addresses by Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, Hon. F. A. Hobart, JosePhus 
Shaw, George D. Willis, Henry A. Monk, and 
Dr. 'T. H. Deering. Organ-music by Mrs. Flora 
Stoddard. Sutfrage choruses led by Prof. E. B. 
Hayward. 

Malden, Thursday evening, March 25, Barrett’s 
Hall. See notice elsewhere. 

Canton, Thursday evening, March 25, Congre- 
gational Chureh. Addresses by Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, Miss Cora Scott Pond, and others. Music 
by Canton Quartette. Organist, Miss Sarah 
Ames. 

Foxboro’, Monday evening, March 29, Town 
Hall. Addresses by Rev.-Annie H. Shaw’and 
Miss Cora Scott Pond. Musie by Mrs. Charles J. 
Hall, and by Misses Annie M. Johnson, Alice J. 
Grover, and Edith Winn. At close of meeting 
friends or remonstrants are invited to speak. 
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Mrs. Julia Romana Anagnos, wife of 
Michael Anagnos, and eldest child of the 
late Dr. Samuel G. and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, died at her home on Wednesday, 
March 10. She was born in Rome, Italy, 
in the spring of 1844. In 1832 her father 
organized what is at present known as the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, in South 
Boston. Miss Howe entered heartily into 
the work which her father had taken upon 
himself, and in 1871, or about that time, 
married her father’s assistant, Mr. Anag- 
nos, who, in 1877, became the superinten- 
dent of the institution, succeeding Dr. 
Howe, who died during the previous year. 
To the editors of this paper the death 
of Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos is a double loss, 
not only that of a personal friend, whose 
frequent presence cheered the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office and its inmates, but as a 
valued correspondent who for years trans- 
lated from our European exchanges the 
news of our movement in its varied phases 
on the Continent. It is sad to think that the 
initials J. R. A. will be seen on our pages 


no more. 
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Augustus Levey. Esq., has prepared a 
very able argument for the constitutional 
right of the New York Legislature to 
grant suffrage to women. Professor Theo- 
dore W. Dwight, Warden of Columbia 
College Law School, and lately one of the 
Commissioners of Appeals for the State, 
declares it conclusive, at least so far as 
municipal suffrage is concerned. Gen. 
Geo. W. Wingate, Edward Lauterbach, 
Esq., and other lawyers, say the same. 








The steamer /ke Bonham, which left 
Vicksburg. Miss., last week, for Bayou 
Vidal, burst her boiler when eleven miles 
below the city, and a short distance from 
Bedford Point, on the Louisiana shore. 
William H. Andrews, the mate, and five 
negroes of the deck crew were blown over- 
board and drowned. E. P. McElroy, the 
pilot, and Charles Girard, the engineer, 
both white, were seriously scalded and 
bruised. In the absence of the owner, 
W. H. Sargent, Pilot McElroy was in com- 
mand, and Mrs. Sargent was in charge of 
the oflice. The explosion tore away the 
whole office, pilot house, chimneys, for- 
ward boiler deck, and all the forward part 
of the cabin, throwing them into the river. 
All on board were scalded except Mrs. 
Sargent. She immediately took command 
of the boat, helped to launch the vawl, and 
commanded those who were able to rescue 
those in the river. By this time the débris 
around the boiler had caught fire, and she 
seized the draw bucket, drew water from 
the river, and quenched the flames, after 
which she took a shovel and threw the red- 
hoc furnaece-brick overboard, Mrs. Sargent, 
by her heroism, saved the wreck from 
burning, and with it the lives of the wound- 
ed on board. She was not excited in the 
least, and did not lose her presence of mind 
for a minute. Her clothing caught fire 
several times, but she tore off the burning 
fragments. Is such a woman worthy to 
vote? 

- - oor —— 

It is urged by the Toronto Week (1) that 
if women could yote, they would enact 
much “arbitrary and sentimental legisla- 
tion,” which they now desite, but cannot 
obtain, such as more efficient laws for the 
protection of young girls;jand (2) that 
women have far more powerjand influence 
now than they would have) if they were 
voters. ‘This is a very pretty pair of *Kil- 
kenny arguments.” 
ae 


Telegrams relating to the death of the 
widow of Ex-Governor Horatio Seymour 
speak of her as his “relict.” Frances E. 
Willard asks: **Why ‘relict’? How ‘relict’? 
That is what twentieth-century women 
want to know!” A day or two after this 
protest has been received from Miss Wil- 
lard, comes a note from a New York lady, 
containing an obituary notice clipped from 
the V. ¥. Tribune: 

WHEELER—On Wednesday, March 10, at Kent, 
Conn., Myra A. Wheeler, relict of the late David E. 
Wheeler. 

She accompanies it with the query, ‘*Has 
there ever been a period in the world’s his- 
tory when the male survivor of a married 
couple was called the ‘remains’ of some 
woman? and if not, why not?” It marks 
a change in the popular idea of the status 
of women when any mention of a widow 
as a “relict” calls out dissent. It used to 
pass as a matter of course. 
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Col. Higginson once called attention to 
the fact that men of first-class ability do 
not object to the opening of all trades and 
professions to women so strongly as do 
the weaker brothers, who dread women’s 
competition with them in their specialties. 
He illustrates this by the case of Sydney 
Dobell, an unsuccessful English poet, who 
protested against all attempts at literary 
work on the part of women (including, 
no doubt, Mrs. Browning), as ‘tan error 
and an anomaly.” Another illustration 
of the same tendency lately occurred in 
Oregon. Two evangelists, Dr. L. W. 
Munhall and Mrs. Hampson, have been la- 
boring separately, with good success, in 
Portland, Oregon. A pastor who has not 
been very successful—Rev. Geo. H. Lee, 
of the Ply mouth Congregational Church— 
took great oflence at Mrs. Hampson, be- 
eause she spoke in public. Before she 
came, he warned his congregation not to 
go to hear her, quoted, ‘‘Let your women 
keep silence in the churches,” &c. Mrs. 
Hampson’s meetings were largely attended 
and did much good; but at last her voice 
temporarily failed through fatigue, and 
she was obliged to take a season of rest. 
Thereupon, says the Oregonian, the Rev. 
Mr. Lee, in the course of a sermon, **con- 
trasted the work of Dr. L. W. Munhall 
with that of Mrs. Hampson, much to the 
disparagement of the latter, and con- 
cluded by saying: ‘I prayed God to take 
away her voice;’ then, dropping suddenly 
on his knees in the most theatrical manner 
and raising his arms heavenward, screech- 
ed, ‘ And, thank God, my prayer has been 
answered!’ Dr. Munhall, however, who 
had himself been holding a series of very 
successful meetings, took strong ground 
in favor of women’s preaching, and said in 
one of his sermons: ‘*The devil has got 








nearly all the men quiet, and if he can now 
silence the women, he has won the day.” 
- “ee - 


A CHANCE TO DO GOOD. 


The following letter, just received from 


the librarian of a college in Ohio, tells its | 


own story: 


*We have at present one hundred and 
twenty-tive students, or more. ‘lhe school 
is doing good. We have not now much 
money. | write this to ask if you can afford 
the kindness of sending to our library your 
paper, the WoMmAN’s JOURNAL. Several 


young girls here have expressed a wish to | 


read it. If you can afford to send it, I 


think it would do much good.” 

A letter from a town in Nebraska says: 

“The W.C.'T. U. have recently opened a 
reading-room at this place, and | am im- 
structed to ask if you would be willing to 
aid our enterprise by contributing to our 
tables in sending the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
for as long or short a time as you may 
judge advisable.” 

A similar request has come from a read- 
ing-room in Colorado, another from one in 
Texas, and still another from one in Cal- 
ifornia. 

A single copy of the JoURNAL placed in 
a reading-room reaches sO many persons 
that its editors would be glad to’send a 
free copy to every library and reading- 
room in the country, if the finances of the 
paper would warrant it. Unfortunately, 
such is not the case. But the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL will be sent to any library or 
reading-room for half price. Will not 
some one, among the many friends of 
woman suffrage, volunteer to furnish the 
small amount of money needed to supply 
one or more of these reading-rooms with 
the paper? A. S. B. 
eee - 


OF YOUNG GIRLS. 


PROTECTION 


The thanks of the women of Massachu- 
setts are due to Hon. Elijah A. Morse, of 
Canton, who, in the Senate, on Friday, 
March 12, when House Bill No. 111 was 
reached, moved an amendment raising the 
age of legal consent by young girls to 
their own ruin from 12 to 16. Wheu the 
bill came up for engrossment, Senator 
Morse spoke substantially as foliows: 


I offer an amendment that the word 12 
be struck out and the word 16 substituted. 
I regret the thin attendance in the Senate, 
for | regard this matter as of great conse- 
quence. [ am aware that the bill as it 
stands was the unanimous report of the 
Committee. It is a hard-worked Commit- 
tee with a large amount of business, and I 
fear that the matter did not receive sufli- 
cient consideration. Several of its mem- 
bers certainly were not present at the hear- 
ing. Recent disclosures by the Pall-Mall 
Gazette, in London, and the discussion 
which followed on this very subject, shook 
the British Empire to its foundations. The 
largest meetings ever held in England de- 
manded that the age of 18 should be 
changed to 16 or upwards. It was proved 
on investigation that the cries of thou- 
sands of wronged children in London had 
been unheard in courts of justice, though 
not unheard by the pitying ear of heaven. 
The result was the enactment of a law 
changing the age of consent from 13 to 16. 
At most of the public meetings 15 was ad- 
vocated, and 16 was adopted by Parliament 
as a compromise. It is one of the won- 
ders of the world that in Massachusetts, 10 
years has so long been the age fixed by 
law at which a young girl can legally con- 
sent to her own ruin. And here is a bill 
proposing 12 years, when all the horrors 
detailed in London occurred under a law 
which fixed the age of consent at 13 years. 
Shall Massachusetts be behind old Eng- 
land in her law protecting the virtue of 
her children? My desk is piled with let- 
ters from persons of character and social 
position remonstrating against this bill. 
‘The pastor of one of the churches of this 
city called me out yesterday and character- 
ized the bill as ‘tinfamous.” He asked 
that action be postponed, in order that the 
Evangelical Alliance, which meets in this 
city next Monday, might adopt a resolu- 
tion with reference to it. From these let- 
ters I am of opinion that if the subject 
were understood, an expression would 
come here from all parts of the State 
which would have to be heedede Mr. Sam- 
uel E. Sewall, an experienced lawyer of 
high standing, in a letter in this morning's 
Daily Globe, urges a change to 16. Mr. 
Colby calls this bill, tinfamous” in limit- 
ing the age of consent to 12. Mr. Black- 
well points out forcibly that this bill needs 
amendment. I am informed that there is 
now no adequate penalty for seduction. 
Sec. 1 and 2, Chap. 207, Pablic Statutes, 
punish with fine and imprisonment the ab- 
duction of a girl under 16 for purposes of 
clandestine marriage or pablic prostitu- 
tion, but not her abduction for mere seduc- 
tion. At this late hourI will say no more. 
I hope that my amendment may be carried, 
and upon it I move that the yeas and nays 
be taken. 

———_——-_ -e & e—__ —— 

Thomas W. Bicknell has sold his interest 
in the Journal of Education to Rev. E. A. 
Winship, who will succeed to the editor- 
ship. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Cratk (Dinah Maria Mulock) is 
writing a play for Mary Anderson. 

HELEN CAMPBELL has a delightful prac- 
tical article in the April Chautauguan on 
“Village Improvement Societies.” 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON has 
addressed an open letter to Miss Cleveland, 
asking her to use her intluence against the 
fashion of wearing low-necked dresses. 

Mks. JUDGE CADWELL read an interest- 
ing paper the Western Reserve 
Club of Cleveland, O., this week, 
“Roman Women During the Republic.” 

Miss LAWRENCE ALMA ‘TADEMA, a 
daughter of the famous painter, has writ- 
(her first), which will be pub- 


before 


on 


teu a novel 
lished from advance-sheets in this country 
by Messrs. Appleton. 

Miss EMMA ‘TURNER won the first place 
in the primary contest in oratory at Frank- 
lin College, Indiana. She will 
the college in the State oratorical contest 
at Indianapolis, April 8. 


represent 


Miss ELLA BRECKINRIDGE, daughter of 
the Kentucky Congressman, is now a stu- 
dent at Wellesley, and will enter the law 
office of her father as soon as her studies 
are com pleted 


Mrs. LiverMore gave her lecture, 
“What Shall We Do With Our Daugh- 


ters?” in New Orleans last week, on the 
occasion of her visit to the Exposition. 
The lecture is enthusiastically praised by 
the press of that city. 

BARBARA ROBINSON, an uneducated 
nine-year-old negro girl of West Point, Ga., 
bids fair to rival Blind ‘Tom as a pianist. 
She plays with wonderful correctness any 
composition that she has once heard. Like 
‘Tom, she seems oblivious to everything 
else when listening to music or playing 
the piano. 

Miss EDGERTON, who has just been ad- 
mitted to take her degree at Columbia Col- 
lege, has surprised the faculty by her at- 
tainments. ‘lhe professor of mathematics 
asserts that no young man of her age, so 
fur as he is aware, could have done the 
work she has done; and that her treatise 
on pure mathematics marks a distinct step 
in advance in mathematical science. 

Mme. ADAM is rich and generous, but 
dislikes to be disturbed when at work. It 
is told that one day a visitor entered her 
sanctum soliciting aid fora girls’ school. 
“Put me down for twenty francs,” she 
said, without looking up. ‘But, madame,” 
said the other, “think! It is for the high- 
er education of girls!” ‘I'wenty francs,” 
repeated she, “and now excuse me; [ 
must go on with my work.” ‘The canvass- 
er left in despair, but the next day re- 
ceived from Mme. Adam a check for 81.000; 

Rey. PHese A. HANAFORD 
elected one of the managers of the Home 
for the Friendless in New Haven, Conn. 
A daughter of Judge and Mrs. Sheldon, 
well-known suffragists (Mrs. Fannie Shel- 
don Bolton), has also been elected a mana- 
ger. This excellent institution has been 
in existence nearly twenty years, and has 
been admirably watched over by benevo- 
lent and wealthy ladies of New Haven. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Davenport. a lineal de- 
scendant of the first pastor of New Haven 
in colonial days, is the president of the 
Board of Managers. 

PROF. RENA A. MICHAELS, dean of the 
Woman's College, and professor of the 
French language and literature ,in the 
Northwestern University, has been elected 
a member of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, of which President 
Carter, of Williams College, is president, 
and Prof. Elliott, of Johns Hopkins 
University, secretary. She has recently 
brought out an edition of Victor Hugo's 
“Ruy Blas,” with critical notes, which 
forms one of the ‘student's Series” of clas- 
sical French plays, and has other literary 
work on hand. She is proficient in French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. 

Mrs. ELLA GRANT CAMPBELL, of Cleve- 
land, O., who began business twelve or 
fifteen years ago as a little girl with a sin- 
gle basket of bouquets, has become a 
prosperous florist of wide reputation. ‘To 
her was awarded the bid for city decora- 
tions upon the death and burial of Gar- 
field. Among the most magnificent of her 
designs was the entrance and flower build- 
ing about the cemetery, which gave her a 
national reputation. The ‘Jennings Ave- 
nue Greenhouses,” of which she is the pro- 
prietor, have become famous. Her whole 
career is a striking example of what may 
be accomplished by a woman’s courage 
and energy. 


has been 








KOREA. 


“Chosin, the Land of the 
Calm.” an elegantly illustrated book, has 
It adds something to our 


Morning 


just appeared. 
information in 
which littl is known. It describes the 
winter visit of the author, Mr. Percival 
Lowell (late secretary of the Korean mis- 
sion to the United States). at Soul, the capi- 
tal of Korea, as the guest of the King. The 
style is somewhat diffuse; there is too 
much philosophy and wit, and too little of 
that compact narrative of suggestive facts 


regard to a 


which flatters the reader by letting him do | 


his own thinking. Yet the book contains 
much interesting matter concerning avery 
odd people—a people whose civilization 
was considerably advanced many centuries 
ago, when its progress stopped and it be- 
came so thoroughly crystallized that fur- 
ther advance was impossible. Its ways 
seem to us very primitive. Military sig- 
nals are still conveyed by a system of 
watch-fires upon the mountains. ‘The mer- 
chant marine of this nation of nearly 
twelve millions of people consists only of 
a few miserable junks. The roads are mere 
tracks. Inns are unknown. 
never milked, ‘The gates of the capital, a 
city of two hundred and fifty thousand 
souls, are closed at sunset, und none save 
officials, doctors, men with prescriptions, 
and the blind, are allowed to leave their 
dwellings after dark, under penalty of a 
summary flogging. 

While the Koreans are a Tartar people, 
of a rave and language wholly different 
from the Chinese, they have been careful 
students and close imitators of the methods 
and ideas of the **Middle Kingdom.” Mr. 
Lowell considers that their institutions, 
like those of Japan and China, are based 
upon three great principles, in which they 
differ radically from all Western peoples,— 
their impersonality, their patriarchal sys- 
tem, and the social position of their women. 
He remarks that a European always feels an 
intangible but impassable barrier between 
him and an Asiatic of this type; that no 
acquaintance nor interchange of ideas can 
beget that sympathy which Europeans so 
easily fee! for each other. ‘This he attrib- 
utes to the want of individuality in these 
far Eastern types. Their very language 
is lacking in gender, person, and number. 
It is like the language of a child. Special 
adjectives and names are used to supply the 
defect. The highest aspiration of Buddh- 
ism is to lose one’s personality in Nirvana, 
The education and thought of the far East 
is more on a level, and shows less diversity, 


Cows are 


than our own. This lack of personality 
hinders commercial development. Both 
co-operation and competition are re- 


strained by it. There is no such thing as 
a warket-price for anything. Merchants 
make no discounts for large sales; they 
prefer to sell at retail. There is little warm 
friendship. Even the great devotion shown 
to parents is largely the automatic result 
of custom and rigid etiquette. 

Nearly all forms of society at one time 
were bused upon the patriarchal system. 
The civilization of Korea, like that of China 
and Japan, did not outgrow that period. 
All other virtues—honesty, truth, chastity 
—are deemed quite subservient to the mat- 
ter of filial obedience. Respect is due to 
dead ancestors as well as living, and ofter- 
ings are made at their shrines. A father’s 
rule is well-nigh absolute, and continues 
till death. All the family property be- 
longs to him. Although the son be mar- 
ried and occupy a separate home, the fath- 
er may sell it over his head. But the cor- 
relative duty of the son’s support is im- 
posed upon the father. ‘The eldest son sue- 
ceeds to his father’s rights, and divides the 
property among himself and his brothers 
at his pleasure. If the father leaves a will, 
it must be of a specified form by which 
two-thirds of his property goes to his eld- 
est son. , 

The position of woman in Korea is very 
low. Her physical existence is of course 
necessary to the reproduction of the race, 


but mentally, morally. and socially, wom- | 


an does not exist. She is treated less cruel- 
ly perhaps than in savage communities, 
and lives in greater comfort. But other- 
wise her position is scareely better. After 
the age of seven years she dwells in per- 
petual confinement. A woman is scarcely 
seen in Korea; at the approach of a man 
she flies incontinently. No man must gaze 


upon her face before marriage, except her | 


father and brothers, nor after marriage, 
except her husband and his father. 
riages are arranged by the fathers of the 
young man and woman by means of an 
oftice-broker to whom each applies. Nego- 
tiations are conducted by correspondence, 
The betrothed never see each other. ‘The 
groom obeys his father without question, 
and the bride is not even consulted. ‘The 
betrothal is often prolonged by a death in 
one family or the other, which imposes 
from two to three years of mourning be- 
fore the ceremony can take place. The 
husband has almost absolute power over 
his wife. On the other hand, the law holds 
him responsible for her misdeeds. Only 
one wife is allowed to ezch man, but he 


country of | 
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| may keep concubines with the wife's con- 
sent, which, however, is always given! 
‘this latter fact is ominously signiticant of 
the subjection in which she is held. 

In the street the woman must never dis- 
close her face A palanquin conceals it in 
the case of the rich; a thick veil in other 
When she is so poor as to be com- 


| 
cases. 


pelled to draw water at public wells, or in 
| any other manner to expose her counte- 
' nance, she is still considered to be con- 
No man looks at her, or speaks to 
Todo this 


cealed. 
her, or notices her in any way. 
would be an insult. 

There is one exception to this universal 
seclusion of women. It is the case of the 
singing and dancing girls introduced at 
banquets and other occasions of pleasure, 
who sit, one at the side of each guest, for 
the purpose of entertaining him. These 


plished. The custom seems to have been 
imported from Japan, where dancing girls 
are numerous. ‘There are very few of them 
in Korea, 

In one particular, Korea is a remarkable 
country. Its large cities are practically 
destitute of all religion. ‘There are tem- 
ples and monasteries hidden among the 
mountains, but there are no places of pub- 
lic worship in the populous capital of the 
kingdom. The remains of a small, eight- 
storied pagoda are now crumbling away 
among the rubbish of the back yard of 
one of the dwellings of the city. The 
known existence in former days of other 
places of worship, now destroyed, points 
toatime not very remote, when religion 
flourished. ‘T'wo stories are told of the 
reasons for its extirpation. ‘The first is 
that at the Japanese invasion of Korea, 
some three hundred years ago, the invad- 
ers gained access to the cities disguised as 
Buddhist priests. They left the land only 
after an occupation of thirty years, and 
the government expelled all priests of 
Buddha from the cities to prevent a recur- 
rence of this danger. The other account 
attributes the suppression of religion to 
the corrupt practices and dissensions of 
the various sects. 

In default of a religious system, there 
prevails among the more intelligent classes 
of the capital the moral philosophy of Con- 
fucius, and among the ignorant a number 
of crude forms of superstition. A great 
variety of evil spirits are believed to be the 
source of the ills that attlict mankind. 
These have to be exorcised by a great num- 
ber of grotesque bronze figures carved in 
the cornices of the royal palace, by painted 
placards at the doors of the rich, and by 
rice strewn at the entrances to the hovels 
of the poor. There are also a number of 
good spirits, to whom, however, little at- 
tention Is paid; also household spirits and 











mountain sprites much like those described 
in Rip Van Winkle. This is one of their 
stories : 

‘There lived once upon a time a certain 
well-to-do countryman whose business 
took him to the woods. He was a feller 
of lumber, and in pursuit of his work he 
often went far into the mountains... . 
One day he wandered farther than usual, 
and found himself at last some distance up 
the side of the mountain. Before him rose 
the peak seemingly close, and he climbed 
it. When at last he reached the summit 
he found there four old) men busily in- 
tent on a game of ‘go.” They were seat- 
ed squatting in a circle, the go-board in 
their midst, while around them on the 
grass lay flagons of sv/, and a page sat 
hard by to replenish their cups as they 
were emptied. ‘The four looked up as he 
approached, bowed with great civility, 
and, observing that he was tired, ordered 
the page to pour him out some suv/. He 
sat down, sipped the sv/, and looked on at 
the game. After tarrying what seemed 
but a short time in such agreeable compa- 
ny, he rose to take his leave. ‘They bade 
him good-by with as much courtesy as 
they had welcomed him, and he started 
down the mountain. He descended with- 
out accident, and reached the bottom in 
much less time than it had taken him to go 
up. Mindful of his wife and children, he 
struck out for home, and arrived there in 





Mar- | 


safety before sunset. On entering his own 
abode, he was somewhat surprised to find 
| the place occupied by people he had never 
| seen. What was worse, they ordered him 
| off the premises as anintruder. He remon- 
strated at being thus turned out of his 
own house, and in the altercation that en- 
sued, the master of the place came out 
| from an inner room, to see what was go- 
| ing on. He was a man well on in life, yet 
the woodman never remembered to have 
laid eyes on him before. Appealing to 
him, however, for redress, the woodman 
| was asked his name, and on giving it, the 
man replied that such was his family 
name, too. On further questioning, it 
turned out that the present incumbent 
was the woodman’s own grandson. The 
wanderer had come back to another world. 
His wife had long since died; his children 
all were buried; most of their children, 
too, had passed away, and his great-grand- 
children had grown up to manhood. He 
had been gone one hundred years.” 
If a tiger devour a man, for there are 
tigers even in this cold region, the soul of 
| the victim is used by the savage beast to 
entrap other human prey, and is only re- 
leased from this unpleasant duty when a 
substitute is found by the tiger in the 
shape of the soul of some other human be- 
ing devoured by him. The various dynas- 
ties of Korean kings trace their ancestry 
to supernatural sources. 


girls are sometimes quite highly accom- | 


! 
| 
| 
| 





The government, as might be expected 
from the great influence of the patriarchal 
idea, is an absolute monarchy. The most 
elaborate rites and ceremonials are pre- 
scribed by one of the six departments of 
government organized for that purpose. 
The minutest affairs of private life, the 
costumes of the people, the size and cost 
of their houses, are often limited and pre- 
Stealing is punished with 
merciless severity. ‘The author saw the 
heads and decapitated trunks of thirty 
men lying exposed for three days in the 
public streets, as a warning against theft: 
Yet the corruption of the officials them- 
selves was inordinate. ‘There are but two 
great classes in Korea; the great herd of 
the people continually pillaged, and the 
ministers and ofticers of Government 
grown fat and rich by extortion. The 
author’s account of a banquet with the 
Department of State, and of a winter's 
revel at a Buddhist Monastery in the 
country. are graphic and interesting. <A 
quaint map of the worid according to Ko- 
rean notions is given. It looks something 
like the maps of the ancient geographers. 
The world is a great, flat, irregular island. 
Perspective is well maintained. Every- 
thing distant from Korea is proportionate 
ly small. Everything in Korea is on that 
account exclusive, beautiful, and magnifi- 
cent. The compiler of the atlas breaks 
forth in this peroration : 


scribed by law. 


‘In the midst of all these provinces lies 
the Korean light. All the mountain 
ranges converge to this; to this run all the 
streams. ‘The origin of all the latitudes, 
the orivin of all the longitudes, traverse 
this point. It has the flowery Mountain 
standing at its north. It has the Korean 
River running at its south. It takes in 
the Watch-Gate Peak at its left. It makes 
the flowing sea encircle iton its right. Its 
people all enjoy the blessings of peace, 
and their customs are the result of their 
highest culture. Moreover, the roads to 
the metropolis, all of them, are straight, 
and upright is the throne that faces to the 
south, I[t is like unto the capital of China 
under the dynasty Shu. Such capitals 
as the Eastern Watch Gate and Western 
Watch Gate of China are not even to be 
compared with it. The Heavenly Metrop- 
olis! The Golden Castle! In truth we 
should congratulate it for the greatness it 
has had and that it will have forever! Ah, 
what a greatness !”” 

For pure self-satisfaction this last is 
hard to mateh. Nothing short of the elo- 
quence of an Americun orator on the 
Fourth of July can come at all near it. 

WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE. 
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A CASE THAT ILLUSTRATES, . 


William I. Bowditch says: 

In the town of Brookline (1883 town re- 
port), one woman with her trustees was 
taxed $10.599 75, yet if she had ventured to 


come into town meeting and offer to speak 


about any proposed expenditure of money, 
or any other matter of business or interest 
to the community, she would have been 
laughed at, and the moderator of the meet- 
ing would have told her (courteously, no 
doubt) that though the meeting might al- 
low her to speak or refuse to hear her, as 


| it pleased, she had no right to vote, but 





that the men would vote away her money 
us seemed best to them. 

Her money really did more for the sup- 
port of the town than the money of any or 
either of the very wealthy men in town (not 
one whit wiser, more generous, or more 
public-spirited than she), whose word in 
town meeting would have been listened to 
with respect because they are men. She 
paid more to secure good roads, good 
street lights, good drains, good police, 
good town oflicers, than, literally speak- 
ing, thousands of men in town, and yet, 
about none of these things could she vote, 
though abundantly competent to form a 
correct judgment on allof them. ‘The only 
subject on which she could vote was choos- 
ing a school committee. Even on the sub- 


ject of schools, she has no vote in deter- 


mining the amount proper to be appropri- 
ated for educational purposes, and no 
power to vote about making school-houses 
healthy. ... 

No doubt some one will say, women are 
protected by society, and they ought to pay 
for such protection, and therefore their 
taxation is just and proper, although they 
are not represented. But what rights, 
either of person or property, are left for 
us to protect, so long as we claim and ex- 
ercise the rights thus to rob and enslave 
them?... 

But what kind of protection was really 
afforded to the woman in Brookline? She 
could not vote on the question of license 
in town; she had no voice in the selection 
of the town officers whose duty it would be 
to protecther. For anything she could do to 
the contrary, the selectmen might license 
a dram-shop near by her house, and might 
shut their own eyes and the eyes of their 
police to the existence of a brothel or 
gambling-hell, it may be just over the 
way. What man would consider himself 
adequately protected if he were similarly 
situated, and could not vote for or against 
selectmen, or control in any way those 
who are to appoint the police and control 
their movements? 

Some of our opponents are kind enough 
to advise us that we are conducting our re- 
form in the wrong way, and that we should 
first of all convert the women to our views, 
and then, they say, the men will follow. 
Of course we don’t object to converting 
the women, and do all we can with our 
small means in this direction. Butit seems 
to us that we may very fairly and prop- 
erly, and first of all, call on men to stop 
robbing and enslaving women; for men, 
and not women, are the guilty parties, and 
men are the only ones who can stop this 
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wrong But as soon as this wrong has 
been righted, our reform will be accom- 


plishec, and women will be found tobe 
already converted. 

And when our reform has been accom- 
plished, a far more glorious morning will 
dawn on Massachusetts than that which 
shone in the eyes of Samuel Adams on that 
ever memorable day when he listened to 
hear the first guns of Lexington and Con- 
cord. 

7c 


OUR DUTY TO SCHOOL GIRLS---2., 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Following in education the lead indi- 
eated, that of first thoroughly training 
those two dominant senses of seeing and 
hearing, is getting close to Nature's heart ; 
it is using her own methods representa- 
tively, which is the secret of the highest 
art as well as of the highest philosophy. 
The strengthening of these primary anten- 
ne of nerve power resulis in a wider and 
wider grasp, as well as a higher and high- 
er reach of brain power, with a consequent 
and continually increasing executive abil- 
ity, if the balance of acquisition and ap- 
plication be kept on the true pivot of intel- 
ligent comprehension. All plans for school 
work should be arranged on these princi- 
ples. 

But how is it now, afer all the money 
and time and talk which have been expend- 
ed on our educational institutions? Know 
them by their fruits. For what is the girl 
prepared who graduates from our lower 
classes either of the grammar or high 
school, and who must immediately go 
forth to earn her own living? She may 
have had a “good average” as chronicled 
on the teacher's record book, she may have 
been able to take a leading part on ‘*exam- 
ination day,” she may even have had her 
name written on the “roll of honor.’ But 
in what branch of the world’s work is she 
prepared to engage? The training of eye 
and ear and hand are the indispensable 
requisites to excellence in any artisan 
work. ‘The special adaptation is afterward 
easily acquired. But what has her school 
preparation done for her? How stands 
she equipped for work which the world is 
going to provide for her? She van usually 
read pretty well, she can write a very fair 
and quite legible hand. She knows fora 
certainty that “Christoforo Columbo is 
dead,” but is not quite so sure whether 
Hannibal led his Roman forces into Greece, 
or his African forees into Spain. ‘Truly, 
in her world of knowledge, a very useless 
item it seems, whichever way itis. Still, 
if you are particular to have her answer, 
she will try to shake out the tangled skein 
of her memory, till she can get hold of 
some paragraph which she has once mem- 
orized, and having found that thread, she 
will be encouraged and begin to unwind, 
only to come upon a new tangle at the 
next turn. ‘The large cities are overilow- 
ing with these delicate, pretty girls that 
our schools are every year graduating 
upon the public, to begin that life beyond 
the, school-room, for which the school- 
room has so failed to fitthem. They have 
usually been in our graded schools about 
ten years, and there they have acquired a 
bewildered remembrance of names and 
dates and rules, which by no turn of mem- 
ory’s kaleidoscope can be brought into 
very definite form. Meanwhile, life has 
been teaching them a great many things 
which they better understand. They have 
formed the habit of reading the story pa- 
pers and the story magazines, they know 
the way to the public library, and how to 
find the most thumbed books; they wear 
flimsy clothes that are fitted and draped to 
have a stylish air, their hair is picturesque, 
their features and hands are often delicate 
and refined. They throng our streets They 
go, in timid groups, from store to store, 
and from one oflive or manufacturing es- 
tablishment to another, trying to find 
“something to do.” Ask them what they 
ean do well, or what they most like to do, 
or what they have thought of doing, and 
their utter helplessness is revealed. ‘They 
don’t know. They only know that they 
want to earn a little money, for 
dress, some fur board, some for both these. 
They have ‘*been everywhere,” they say. 
They cannot get a place to tend in a 
store because they are ‘tnot good-looking 


some 


enough,” or they are ‘not able to dress 
well enough.” ‘This is the common story. 
They cannot be bookkeepers or account- 
ants of any kind, because they cannot af- 
ford to take a business course in a business 
eollege. They think they could run a sew- 
ing-machine, but they don’t know how to 
cut out work, and are doubtful about sew- 
ing a seam neatly by hand. They are 
‘twaiting for a place,” but. unfortunately 
for them, very few places seem to be wait- 
ing for them. 

One such helpless one said, yesterday: 
‘I’ve tried and tried all winter to get work. 
If only I could earn $2.50 a week to pay 
my baby’s board, I would take it.” She had 
tried marriage as the first step after leav- 
ing school. She had graduated from the 
grammar school into the nursery, expect- 
ing to be ‘provided for,” but apparently 
incompetent to help any young man to 
make his life a success. 





‘My husband has left me,” she said. “J, 
wasn't my fault; he was a bad man, and 
it's my luck to have misfortunes. 
to blame ™ 
honest and well meaning; she had married, 


I'm not 
She was a gentle, quiet gir], 
us so many do, expecting to be “sup. 
ported,” not knowing how to do anything 
for her own support. Whichis more to be 
pitied in such a case, the busband or the 
wife? ° 

Many of our grand women are sending 
an education to every sister they can reach, 
in the most darkened parts of the earth, 
Have they the courage to overthrow the 
ruinous traditions in educational instity. 
tions at home, to bring the common-sense 
logic of actual fact to confront our educa- 
tional leaders, and to stand up against the 
whirlwind of opposition which would be 
sure to surround them, should they make 
an attempt to re-arrange tho-e pets of imi- 
tution and theory, the public schools? 4 
congress of thoughtful, earnest-minded, 
courageous women is needed, whose doors 
and deliberations shall be open to all who 
are interested in their purpose. ‘They 
should make researches, compare notes, 
bring all the lignt of modern intelligence 
to bear upon the question of suitable in. 
struction for the practical duties of life,— 
and the first and most practical is always to 
be able to earn one’s own support,—fearing 
not the opposition of preconceived opin- 
ion, the vanity of mere emulation, or the 
pride of decorative acquirement. ‘They 
should decide upon a course of training, 
such as will not clog the mind's action 
with names and dates and ideas for which 
it has no immediate use, but which will 
strengthen all its perceptive powers, stead- 
ily and thoreughle, until it has acquired 
power for a healthy giving-out of the re. 
sults of what it has taken in. This is edu- 
cation in the right direction; this is laying 
the foundation for any superstructure, 
whether it be the work of the artisan or 
the artist, of business or of science. This 
provides the rudiments of an industrial 
education, such as, later on, the public 
school training should furnish for every- 
ove who desires it. It also provides a basis 
for the most liberal of “higher educa- 
tions,’ which should be freely given to 
those whose ability and ambition reach out 
in that direction. 

If only there might be a ‘*School-girls’ 
Club” established, made up of women who 
have been school-girls themselves, who 
love school-girls now, who desire to do 
something for the school-girls of the fu- 
ture! This would be a wise initiatory step 
in the right direction for the elucidation of 
those great truth-principles for whose ulti- 
mate working the schoo!-girl world of to- 
day is so bitterly suflering. 

Boston, Mass. Vi VAN DUZEN. 
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HE SUFFERED WITH HER. 


The late Stephen 8. Foster, for years be- 
fore his death, refused to vote, because 
his wife, Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster, was 
not allowed to vote with him. His friends 
represented to him that he would do bet- 
ter to vote regularly, and help to elect leg- 
islators who were in favor of woman suf- 
frage; but he could not be persuaded. The 
following incident in the life of Victor 
Hugo, related by Max O’Rell, suggests 
the reminiscence: 

“Jeannie Hugo, the granddaughter and 
the idol of the poet, having manifested a 
strong objection to learning the alphabet, 
her mother, thinking to sharpen her ener- 
gies, told her one day that until she had 
learned the first twelve letters, she would 
have no dessert. The first thing the child 
did was to pour out her troubles to her 
grandpa, ever ready to listen, but on this 
oceasion powerless to interfere. However, 
to lighten the privations of his little dar- 
ling, he proposed to her that they should 
suffer together,.—he would touch no des- 


sert as long as she had to abstain. Jeannie 
approved the ‘arrangement. For many 


days, Vietor Hugo persistently refused 
dessert, alleging various reasons for not 
partaking of it. But one evening, Jeannie 
having gone to bed before dinner, a certain 
kind of cheese, of which be was particu- 
larly fond, was placed upon the table. 
The savory odor assailed his nostrils; and 
Hugo had almost broken his engagement, 
when he remembered the solemn promise 
made to the child, and checked himself, 
much to the amazement of his daughter-in- 
law. Jeannie’s mother. ‘That lady, sus- 
pecting something mysterious, appealed to 
him to tell the meaning of his strange be- 
havior. Seeing there was no help for it, 
Victor Hugo very meekly cast down his 
eyes and made a clean breast of it.” 
~<e- 


DOROTHY’S BIRTHDAY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the JoURNAL of March 6 was a notice 
of the little musical comedy, ‘*Dorothy’s 
Birthday,” by Miss Grace W. Soper, of 
Waltham. Allow me to add that it is 4 
charming bit of fun set to music, and 4 
production of much merit. I had the 
pleasure of being present on one of the 
evenings when it was played in the Music 
Hall at Waltham. It is the most attractive 
entertainment by children and young 1 
dies of which I have knowledge. It de 
serves to be in demand for every fair oF 
course of entertainments where childre®, 
as well as their elders, would enjoy the 
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fresh, bright action and sweet, sprightly 
music. Miss Soper is a graduate of Cornell, 
a director of the Waltham Public Library, 
and is on the editorial corps of the Boston 
Journal. 

At the same place, on the same evening, 
a drama was played for the first time which 
had been written by Miss Maud, daughter 
of Gen. Banks. The drama. entitled **Auld 
Robin Gray,” was founded upon the old 
poem. It was written in blank verse. 
smooth in versification, and replete with 
the poetic aftlatus. ‘The part of Mary was a 
highly merito:ious piece of acting by Miss 
Banks, whose natural talents in the his- 
trionic art have had the best culture in her 
own country and in Europe. If it were 
possible for lyceums to secure this drama, 
in which there are but three characters, 
with Miss Banks in the réle of Mary, they 
would have a rare and exquisite entertain- 
ment. 

Waltham may be proud that it can pro- 
duce two young playwrights of so high an 
order as Grave Soper and Maud Banks. 
What is still better, these young women 
are as loyal-hearted as they are lovely in 
person and cultivated in mind. 

LORENZA HAYNES. 
eee 


WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 


Women's work in journalism is the sub- 
ject of a good deal of discussion just now. 
At arecent meeting of the [Illinois Wom- 
an’s Press Association, the following let- 
ter from Mrs. E. A. Conner, of New York, 
better known as Eliza Archard, was read 
by Dr. Alice B. Stockham. It was written 
in answer to inquiries from Dr. Stockham. 


What qualifications must a woman have 
to become a fairly successful journalist? 

Answer—A natural inclination for writ- 
ing, good health, a strong will, and indom- 
itable courage and perseverance. Not the 
least also is # sunny temper. 

2. What preparation? 

Answer—A fairly good education, the 
broader and higher the better, and the 
habit of steady industry. She should bea 
great reader of newspapers, particularly 
of their telegraphic despatches, absolutely 
keeping track of current events all over 
the world. 

3.—What difficulties stand in her way? 

Anuswer—A good many. ‘They are about 
half without and half within herself. The 
obstacles without come chiefly from the 
trade-spirit opposition of men. They want 
the plums in the profession for themselves, 
and are therefore apt to try to keep wom- 
en out. and to belittle their work as far as 
possible. This is more the case in the 
East than in the West. Men of the West 
generally are more just and chivalrous to 
women than those of the older States. 
Women are not so plenty out there. In 
the newspaper field, a woman's chances 
are best in the West; in the field of pure 
literature, they are best in the East. The 
obstacles within herself are her physical 
and emotional nature, and her lack of 
training to regular business ways. A girl 
who determines to succeed in journalism 
must take the best care of her health, 
and put thoughts of things other than 
her occupation out of her head. People 
can work in this world, or they can ‘have 
a good time,” as we say, but they cannot 
do both at once. This I learned from sad 
experience. She must learn to control her 
emotions. ‘To a man there is no such horror 
in an office as a erying woman. and I quite 
share his feeling. She must put her pride in 
her pocket, forget that she is a woman, and 
remember only that she is a business ma- 
chine. A newspaper office is not a parlor, 
and editors and reporters are too busy to 
be carpet knights. Ifa hard-worked news- 
paper man in the same room solaces him- 
self with an occasional cigar, or even ina 
fit of absent-mindedness drops a **swear- 
word,” she need not pretend to notice. 
Our bright, busy girl who goes into jour- 
nalism should take things as they come, 
with imperturbable good nature, and ig- 
nore what is unpleasant at first. Then, by- 
and-by, when her masculine confréres 
come to know her, they will regard her 
with a feeling of brave comradeship. 
They wiil help instead of hindering her. 
The disagreeable things will cease of them- 
selves. Some of the pleasantest associa- 
tions of my life are connected with news- 
paper offices. And I must say that as a 
class I have found men journalists the most 
accomplished and agreeable of their sex. 
All things will yield at last before a deter- 
mined spirit and perseverance and industry. 
The woman who succeeds in newspaper 
work must prepare to give up most of the 
social enjoyments so dear to the hearts of 
most young ladies. It will be better if 
she gives up all thoughts of matrimony 
until her sueeess is made. That is what 
many great actresses and singers have 
done. Domestic life and the building of a 
career by a woman will not harmonize in 
this age of the world. Is the career worth 
the sacrifice? Yes, a thousand times! 

4. What course would she best pursue to 
gain a footing? 

Answer—I know of nothing better than 
to write short and lively communications 
and send them to editors. They will most- 
ly be rejected, but if they are really worth 
anything, they will see the light by-and-by. 
It is best at first not to expect pay for 
them. If they are printed a good number 
of times, then at length the gifted writer 
might modestly hint that if the able editor 
cared further for her contributions, per- 
haps he would not mind putting a proper 
price on them. Sometimes it is possible to 
obtain an introduction to an editor through 
a friend or acquaintance. ‘The chances are 
better when this can be done. Occasion- 
ally a brilliant school-girl attracts atten- 
tion by her writing, and a place is made 
for her without trouble. But it is not 
easy to secure a footing. Like another 
Journey in a famous poem, the ‘road winds 





up hill all the way” for most. But I don’t 
know anything that is easy that is worth 
while. 

Finally, our bright girl will not be a 
regular journalist until she gets the train- 
ing of one. ‘The only way to get that is 
just to go into an office and get it. 

5. What pecuniary support can she rea- 
sonably expect, and how long may she 
have to wait before counting on any in- 
come? 

Answer—She can earn a fairly good liv- 
ing and lay up something. It is a shade 
better than school-teaching. There are, 
perhaps, half a dozen newspaper women 
in the country who receive 83 000 to $6,000 
ayear. The pay of the rest ranges from 
$20 to 850 a week, with far more at the 
former figure than the latter. Many add 
to their incomes by correspondence outside 
of their regular paper. How long she will 
have to wait before getting an income de- 
pends wholly on circumstances. I received 
ten dollars for my first six months of news- 
paper work. Most will be able to do bet- 
ter than that, however, if they have any 
success at all. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Webb has been appointed post-mis- 
tress at Farmer City, Ill. There were ten 
applicants for the position. 

Miss Frances Huntington, of Cincinnati, 
was recently summoned as a juror. ‘The 
directory had printed her name ‘**Francis.” 

During the past year 388 young women 
were admitted to the Mission Home for 
English and American women in Paris. 

It is proposed to place a portrait of 
Charles Kingsley in the hall of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, of which he was a 
member. The picture will be painted by 
Lowes Dickinson. 

Miss Cleveland has decided to use **Pres- 
ident’s House” instead of **Executive Man- 
sion” on the cards of invitation. ‘The 
United States coat-of-arms still appears in 
gold at the top of the large square card. 

The Congregationalists of Peoria have 
taken a new departure. At their recent 
annual session they elected four deacon- 
esses, Mesdames J. ‘I’. Rogers, A. L. Farr, 
Mary A. Caldwell, and Christina Foster. 

‘The Southboro’ Press says, We see no 
good reason why the Legislature should not 
give women the right to vote upon temper- 
ance as well as educational matters, in 
fact upon all municipal business.” 

The watchman in the Alealde Park, 
Guadalajara, Mexico, fell sick lately, and 
his wife took his place, armed with a club 
and a revolver; and carrying a lantern, 
lighted the lamps every night and guarded 
the park until morning. 

The first strike in America of which 
record can be found occurred among fac- 
tory girls at Dover, N. H., in 1827. Some 
oppressive exactions aroused the girls. 
‘They struck, and paraded the town with a 
band and an American flag. ‘The mill 
authorities quickly came to terms. 

Hon. William D. Kelley, of Pennsylva- 
nia, it is said, thinks he was the first pub- 
lie man in America to make a speech for 
woman suffrage. It was forty-five years 
ago, and he has firmly believed in the 
cause ever since. 

The Rockland (Me.) Opinion tells of an 
energetic woman in Hope, who, rather 
than be shut up in her house by snow- 
storms, took her team and broke out the 
roads herself. She then sent in her bill to 
the selectmen, who paid it. 

There is a little girl in Cedar Rapids, 
Nebraska, who has the making of a jour- 
nalistin her. Sheis nine years old, and 
the other day she wrote an account ofa 
children’s party, set it up in type, and cor- 
rected the proof, and the work was well 
done, too. 

When a Siamese gentleman finds himself 
unable to pay his gambling debts, he is 
compelled by law to sell himself in order to 
meet his obligations. If his wife has the 
money, he can force her to redeem him; 
but under these circumstances he becomes 
her property and chattel. 

Mrs. Martha R. Field is a writer of un- 
usual ability, attached to the staff of the 
New Orleans Picayune, under the name of 
Catherine Cole. Mrs. Mollie Moore Davis, 
of the same city, lately dedicated to her a 
graceful poem, playing upon her nom de 
plume, and addressing her as the daughter 
of ‘old King Cole” of the nursery rhyme. 


Great indignation has been caused 
among the factory girls at Burnley, Eng., 
by a notice which has been posted in one 
of the mills. It is to the effect that ail 
young girls employed there must cease to 
wear bangs, and must part their hairglown 
the centre. Failing to comply, they will 
be dismissed. 

Mr. King (of Hardenburgh & King, 
large carpet-dealers in Brooklyn) says that 
women are scarcely ever successful as de- 
signers of carpets, a vocation they have 
been endeavoring to follow of late years. 
He says their designs are pretty enough, 
but they are not practical—they are not 
adapted to the loom. ‘The desiguer of 
Brussels carpets,” he observes, ‘tought to 
be thoroughly familiar with the mechani- 
cal working of the loom.” 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED, 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disen-e Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


EpveaTep AND Exrertencep.—Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is prepared by C. 1. Hood & Co., Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass., who have a thorough 
knowledge of pharmacy, and many years prac- 
tical experience in the business. It is prepared 
with the greatest skill and care, under the direc- 
tion of the men who originated it. Hence Hood's 
Sarsaparilla may be depended upon as a thor- 
oughly pure, honest, and reliable medicine. 


Hale’s Honey the creat Cough cure, 25¢.,500. 898 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25¢, 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!s Corns & Buntona 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, bve, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50, 


YOU CAN DYE ANYTHING 
With Diamond Dyes, fpr 10 ct col OR 
fail. 8 fast colors. They a a8 A inks, color photo's, 
ete. Send for colored samples and ve book. Gold 
Silver, Copnerand Bronze Paints forany use—only 4 


ruggists sell Or we send post-paid. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & GO., Burlington, ¥ 





Published March 20th: 


THE PRELATE. 


By IsAAcC HENDERSON. 
$1.50. 


Richly bound, 


“Mr. Isaac Henderson, well-known on 
the Evening Post of this city, has com- 
pleted ‘The Prelate,’ a story of modern 
Roman life, not the exponent of any re- 
ligion or the champion of any sect. ‘The 
plot is fre-h, its incident abundant, and its 
movement rapid. Mr. Henderson is now 
resident in Rome, which, by the way, 
seems to be fast becoming a favorite rest- 
ing place for literary people, who find the 
life there a most fascinating theme for 
their pen.”— Book Chat (New York). 

The covers of ** The Prelate” are 
bellished with brilliant and attractive emble- 
matic designs, made especially for this book 
by Elihu Vedder, the celebrated artist. 


THE SPHINX’S CHILDREN: 
And Other People’s, 


By Rose TERRY COOKE; author of *‘Some- 
body’s Neighbors,” ete. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


This volume of short stories, reprinted 
from the author's contributions to the 
** Atlantic,” ** Harper's,” ** The Galaxy,” ete., 
will be found, like **Somebody’s Neigh- 
bors” to show “that profound insight into 
Puritan character, and that remarkable 
command of Yankee dialect, in which 
Mrs. Cooke has but one equal and no su- 
perior. ‘These exquisite chronicles are 
full ©f high local color, pathos and 
piquancy, and their perusal is attended 
with alternate tears and smiles. Their 
narration is vigorous and spirited, spark- 
ling in all points, and outlined with rare 
dramatic skill.” 


A STROLL WITH KEATS. 


By FRANCES CLIFFORD BROWN. 1 vol. 
Square. 1l6mo. Fllustrated. Full gilt. 
$1.50. 


One of the choicest gems of art in illus- 
tration, consisting of illuminated pages, 
in beautiful designs, illustrating some of 
the finest verses of the great English poet. 

It is particularly appropriate as a me- 
mento of the Easter season, containing 
many of the nature-loving expressions of 
Keats, with very dainty and delicate flow- 
er-pictures and other artistic designs, 
made expressly for this book. 


em- 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, Catalogues of our. Books mailed 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


WHY D0 MOTHERS 


Put stitf_ corsets on their 
growing Children? Don't do it, but 


BUY FERRIS 


Sree. 
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orn Send for Circular 





‘it all ages. 
All Physicians re- 
commend them, Ask 
your merchants for. 
them. Take no other, 


FERRIS BROS., Manufrs 


81 White St., New York. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
>) COFFEE 
> CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
6227TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 








FOR LADIES, 


a waist. 





 EQUIPOISE WAIST, 
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MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acqu r- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they bave given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 

articular attention to the physical proportions aad requirements of the grow- 
— little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Toe Woman's 


JOURNAL. 
Patented. Prices Directions for Measuring. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned........... coos 92 25 For Ladics and Misses, take 4 snug measure around 
So Wee © © Bae scccccccecccccecs 175 waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
Misses’ ee $6 6 Boned. coccccccsccccs 175 For Children and Infants, take chest measure alse, 
“ | 60 Te asecsccsteenddann 150 and state age of child. 
Children’s and Infants’ .......eeeeeeeees eeccee 7 Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


BABYLAND for 1886, 
Magazine for the Babies, this coming year, in ad- 
dition to its bright pictures, and gay little jingles, 
and sweet stories, will have some especial de- 
lights for both Mamma and Baby. THE 
MAGIC PEAR will provide twelve entertain- 
ments of dainty jugglery and funny sleight-of- 
hand for the nursery pencils. This novelty is 
by the artist-humorist M. J. Sweeney (‘Boz”). 
ALL AROUND THE CLOCK will give 
baby twelve tiny lessons in counting, each with 
wee verses for little lips to say and pictures for 
bright eyes to see, to help the little mind to re- 
member. LITTLE CRIB-CURTAINS will 
give mamma twelve sleepy-time stories to tell 
when the babies go to cribs and cradles. In 
short, BAnyLaN» the whole year will 
happiest, sweetest sort of a home kindergarten. 
Beautiful and novel new cover. 
a year. Send subscriptions to D. LOTHROP & 
CO., 32 FRANKLIN Street, Boston, 


be the 


THE MOTHER'S RECORD, 
a Baby's Journal, published by D. LOTHROP 
& CO., Boston. (Price 81). 
iently arranged to preserve, from babyhood to 


Is most conven- 


fifteen years, a record which, in after life, will | 


be invaluable. Every mother should have it. 


The Buffalo Christian Advocate says 


f 
IN THE KINGS GARDEN: 


“No one can turn over the pages of this | 
by the) 
manifold beauties it contains; and the | 


volume without being struck 
severest critic will be compelled to ac- 
knowledge his claim to a high place in 
the ranks of the younger American 
poets.” 


The Boston Globe says of 


IN THE KINGS GARDEN: 


“Mr. Bensel’s poems have true poetic 
qualities. He approaches nature in the 
right mood and by the right path, and 
with an artist’s insight goes near to the 
soul that animates it and felicitously 
expresses its revelations.” 

A prominent journalist of Glasgow, 
Scotland, writes thus of 


THROUGH THE YEAR with the POETS : 


“The series is far away ahead of any- 
thing of the kind we have in this coun- 
try.” 


WHAT’S 


MINE’S 


MINE. 


George MacDonald’s greatest work, 
complete in one large 12mo volume, 


$1.50, is now ready at all the book stores. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, publish it from 


the original MS. before its publication in Eng- | 


land. 
The publishers will send it postpaid, on receipt 
of price, to any address. 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


FOR QUARTET CHOIRS. 
Dow’s Reponses and Sentences, 
Strachauer’s Church Music. $1. 
Shepard Church Collection, $1. 
Baumbach’s Sacred Quartets, $2. 
Baumbach’s New Collection, $2. 
Buck's Motet Collection, 82. 
Buck’s 2d Motet Collection, 382. 
Emerson’s Sacred Quartets $2. 

These are all collections of the vest and most refined 

Sacred Music. 

FOR CHORUSES. 

Emerson’s Concert Selections, In 6 numbers, 
each 2 cts. Complete $1. 

Admirable Selections, Sacred and Secular, 


* 


so cts. 


Ditson 
also call attention to the exceedingly rich 





& ¢ 
treasury of the best sacred music containec 
more than 100 Masses (by Haydn, Mozart, Beeth- 
oven, and other masters) which they publish. No 
Choral Society or Choir should be without them, 
Latin and English words. Send for lists. Average 
price 75 cents. 
FOR THE HOME. 
Choice Vocal Duets, $1, 
Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album of Songs, $1.0. 
Very superior collections. 
Leaves of Shamrock, $1. 
1” Irish Melodies, arranged for piano, 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS. 
Ritter’s Students’ History of Music. $2.50. 
The most condensed and practical history extant. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C, HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
ouse of OU, Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 
ogue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 


BLOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posie 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 


Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 





Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 





25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s.) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 


The | 


in the | 


ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW. 


22 Berners Street, London, W., 


Is a record of Social, Educational, and Indus 
trial questions affecting women in all parts of 
| the world, and also of the legislation which con- 
trols their property and civil condition. Founded 
under the name of the Englishwoman's Journal 
in 1857, no other magazine offers so complete a 
history of the women’s movement. It is pub- 


| lished on the ith of every month. Price 12 
cents, or $1.50 per annum, post-free. The edi- 
tor is Miss Caroline Ashurst Biggs. 

The ENGLisuwoman’'s Review fully main- 


tains its well-earned reputation for advocating 
the cause of the ladies —Scofsman. 

La Englishwoman’'s Review de Londres, revue 
bien comprise, admirablemhent faite, nous apporte 


des nouvelles de l'etranzer.— Gazette des Femmes 


Only tifty cents | 


CHRISTIE UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT for the money made. 
Beautitul cases, fine tone, perfect action. Trice low; 
terms easy. Warranted for tlve years. New and 
Second-hand Pianos to Rent. See and hear them. 


S. W. TTLER, 
SOLE AGENT, 
| 178 TREMONT STREDBPT. 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LiMiTED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


” 


In his Library at “Craigie House,”’ Uld Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 
“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 


lst, At the low price of 1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman's Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 
| 38d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending u® one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 





TeRervreeeen eee 


# CONSKCRATION # 


A beautiful little gift book, daintily bound in cloth, 
with designs of passion-fiowers stamped in gold on the 
side. Price 35 cents. 

A cheaper edition in paper 
covers, with the se fm ed 
printed in red ink, 10 cents, 

A lady writes: 

** Please accept my thanks 
for CoNSECRATION. I have 
read it with much interest, 
and I know that the Spirit 
prompted you to send it just 
at the right time. From the 
24th page to the 30th, you 
will find my experience in 
much plainer words than I 
could describe it. [have been 
trving for three days to get to 
the place where I could say, 
I know *l AM THE LORD'S ;’ 
and as I write the words I 
feel that with God's help to look away from self unto 
Him who alone is perfect, I can say, *Z am His.’” 


For sale by Booksellers, or mailed on receipt cf price by 
| H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhi!!, Boston, 


#* ok O& * 


CACTUS BALM. 


; “Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu 
ralgic paius.’?’— 
Busan C. VoOGL 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masses. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a@ 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
adry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mres. E. ¥. 
FisHER, 50 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay ior 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples ’—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pany bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 
put none did me any good untill tried Cactus Baim, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”’"—Mrs.8. Remick, Uyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du."—Mrs, H. V, Cuaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggiste and Hairdressers, and 
by or BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing 
ton Btreet. 


WANTE for DR. SCOTT'S beauti- 
ful Electric Corsets. 
famoie free to those becuming agents. 
No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 

SR. SCOTT, 842 





Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


+ 842 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Commun it s and 
management must be addressed to the Editors 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, mus vuidressed to box 3655, 
Rostor Registered I e or P. O. money order, 
r Ex} ae (Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
ri-« Money #8 in lettera not registered at the 
riek ! 1 

he reeceiy f the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription Che change of date printed on 
th ‘ sar for renewals. This change 
sh he first or second week after the 
m 

Rules ers are requested to note the expiration of 
the subser mea and to forward money for the en 
suing \ without waiting for a bill, 


NEW YORK STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Seventeenth Annual Convention 


Will be held in Masonic Hall, corner Sixth Ave- 
nue and 23d Street, New York City, on ‘T uesday 
and Wednesday, March 23d and 24th, 1886+ 
Public Sessions at 2 P. M. Tuesday, 


and S&S P. M. Wednesday. Executive Session, 
open only to officers and members, at 10.30 A. M. 


Wednesday. 


Inuesday evening, a public reception will be 
given at the Park Avenue Hotel by the Associa- 
tion to Mrs. Clemence S. Lozier, M. D., as a 
tribute to her long publie services. . 


Susan B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn Gage, Clara 
Nevmann, Caroline Gilkey Rogers, Annie Jen- 
ness Miller, Henrietta Liiohan, and other speakers 
have been invited. 

All County and Local 
urged to send delegates, 
ested in the cause are invited to attend. 

Money and Annual Dues may be sent to the 
Treasurer, Miss Jennie McAdam, 103 West 48th 
Street, New York City. 

General inquiries may 
President. 


Suffrage Societies are 
and all persons inter- 


be addressed to the 


Liture Deverrvx Biake, Pres., 
149 East 44th Street, New York City, 
Many Seymour Howe tt, Sec’y, 
76 Eagle Street, Albany, N. Y. 
— coe 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN IOWA, 


The Attorney General of lowa lately 
gave it as his opinion that the municipal 
suffrage bill pending in the Lowa Legisla- 
ture was unconstitutional, 

The Lowa Senate and House Committees 
on Woman Suftrage met in joint session in 
the judiciary room, March 10, to listen to 
an opinion by Ex-Chief Justice Cole as to 
the constitutional right of the Legislature 
to grant municipal suffrage to women. 
An audience about equally divided between 
men and women listened with the closest 
attention to the argument of the learned 
jurist. 

Judge Cole showed that the attorney- 
general, in his recently delivered opinion, 
had cited but two authorities. One of 
these purports to be Chief Jpstice Bates in 

5 Mo. 13, while in fact Bates was not the 
chief justice or a judge in the but an 
attorney. It is from his argument as an 
attorney that Mr. Baker quotes, and the 
court decided the case against that very 
argument. ‘The other case, in 5) Pa., isa 
mere dictum of the court, the decision be- 
ing on another point. 


case, 


The attorney-general’s opinion is based 
upon the supposed application of the rule 
cexpressio unius est exclusio alterius, that is 
that because the constitution says that 
every male citizen, (with certain qualifica 
tions) shall be entitled to vote at all elec- 
tions, it excludes from the privilege all 
others. This by no means follows. See- 
tion 5 of article 2 of the Constitution ex- 
pressly excludes idiots, insane, and felons 
from the ballot. Now, if the rule be ap- 
plicable in one case, why not in the other? 
Why not say that because these are ex- 
cluded all others are included? The con- 
stitution of a State is not, like that of the 
nation, a granting, but a restraining 
power. The Legislature may do whatever 
they are notin express terms or by clear 
inference prohibited from doing. ‘They 
might allow minors or unnatur: alized for- 
eigners to vote; but they must allow male 
citizens over twenty-one years old, It is 
a clearly established principle of law that 
while the guarantees of a constitution can- 
not be restricted, they may be amplified 
by statutory enactment. Thus, the judge 
thought, it was not necessary to strike out 
the word white from the constitution be- 
fore negroes could be allowed to vote. 
Because a white man must be allowed to 
vote, it could not be inferred that a black 
man might not be allowed to vote. 

The authorities cited in support of these 
positions were Green vs. Shumway, 39 
New York, 418: Quinn vs. the State, 35 
Indiana, 485; Hubber vs. Riley, 53 Penn- 
sylvania, State, 112; the People vs. Can- 
ady. 73 North Carolina, 198; MeCatferty 

. Guyer, 59 Pennsylvania, 109; Hamilton 
vs. St. Louis County, 15 Missouri, 713: 
State vs. Simons. 59 Maine, 151; Boyd vs. 
Ellis, 11 Lowa, 97; Morrison, vs. Springer, 
15 lowa, 304, 342, and 344; Purcell vs. 
Smith, 21 lowa, 540; Edwards vs. Ban- 
bury, 28 lowa, 267; Webster vs. Reed, 
Morris, lowa, 467; People vs. Roger, 13 
California, 159. 

The ease in 21 Iowa turns upon a point 
identical with that under consideration, and 
establishes the constitutionality of a suf- 
frage law. 

The States which give women school 
franchise are New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado, Oregon, Michi- 
gan. and Kentucky. In many of these the 
constitution is the same as lowa’s, so far 
as excluding some by including others is 
concerned. 
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| evening. 


WOMAN'S 


MR, SIDNEY DICKINSON’S LECTURE. 


THE 


audience listened on 
Sidney Dickin- 
‘St. Petersburg 


An appreciative 
Thursday evening to Mr. 
son’s illustrated lecture on 
and the Art Treasures of the Czar,” given 
for the benefit of the Mass. W.S. A. The 
Mendelssohn Club sang very sweetly at 
the beginning and end of the lecture. Mr. 
Dickinson gave his hearers a delightful 
All who were present unite in 
praising the entertainment. 


cee 


FOR A SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


Mrs. Rossa H. Grater, State Organizer 


“for Wisconsin, writes us that “acting upon 


the suggestions and directions in the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL of January 16," she had 
printed several hundred sixteenth amend- 
ment petitions, which she sent_to every 
county in the State where she had address- 
es of friends of woman suffrage, with full 
directions and with the request that they 
be sent to the office of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. They are now coming in. 
one 
circulated by Mrs. D. A. Polley, with 41 
hames; one circulated by Mrs. Ada Lam- 
son, M. D., with 151 names, that of Hon. 
C. G. Thomas heading the list; one with 
51 names, headed by S. M. Bixby; one 
with 50 names, headed by Mrs. F. J. 
Smith. his good work in Wisconsin is a 
means of agitation. It calls attention, gives 
the opportunity to answer objections, and 
is really a missionary service which would 
be useful anywhere. L. 8. 
- “eof —_ 
A PRESSING DANGER. 

State regulation of vice has just been re- 
pealed in England. ‘The municipal coun- 
cil of Paris are petitioning for its abolition 
in the city where it has prevailed for a 
hundred years,’and where, according to 
the admission of its strongest supporters, 
it has totally failed to protect the public 
health. There is an active and growing 
opposition to this evil system in almost 
every country whére it exists. And yeta 
bill embodying the State regulation of vice 
in its most objectionable form has been in- 
troduced in the New York Assembly, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Health, 
reported favorably by that committee, and 
is now pendingin the Assembly, liable to 
be taken up and acted upon at any time. 
It is entitled *An Act for the Incorpora- 
tion of the New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Contagious Diseases.” By this 
bill, if it is passed, almost unlimited power 
over immoral women (or those who are 
“believed” to be such) will be given to a 
commission of fifteen men, at whose dis- 
posal the entire police force of the State 
will be placed. The object of the bill is 
to render vice safe. Similar legislation 
abroad has never succeeded in accomplish- 
ing its aim, but the fancied security result- 
ing from it has always led to an increase 
of immorality. ‘The New York committee 
for the Prevention of State Regulation of 
Vice have addressed to the Legislature an 
earnest protest against its passage. Kin- 
dred remonstrances should be promptly 
sent from all good citizens. Write to your 
Senator and Representatives at once. <A 
single vote may pass or defeat the bill. 

L. 8 
eo 


PLEASANT WORDS. 


Professor Maria Mite hell says, in a let- 
ter just received : 

‘fT would sooner give up the daily New 
York paper which I take, than the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL. It is a paper which can 
be read aloud at the breakfast-table. It is 
very helpful to the highest interests of 
woman, their education, their occupations, 
their character.’ 

And Miss Caroline Ashurst Biggs, editor 
of the Englishwoman’ 8s Review, writes from 
London :— 

‘“T always enjoy reading the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and look forward to its recep- 
tion with pleasure, as the best and most 
reliable source of information about all 
that is doing for women in the sister coun- 
try. Weare running, in England and the 
States, a generous race as to who shall win 
first in women’s questions, secure that 
whichever wins first will be able to help 
the other move forward to its own level.” 

“ef - = 


NEW YORK MOTHERS ARE SCHOOL VOTERS. 


NEW York, MARCH 14, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

“Graham” omits to state that in New 
York the mother, or feminine care-taker of 
every child who attends publie school 
eight weeks or more in a year, is entitled by 
law to vote at the next following school 
election, if she lives in the district and is a 
native or naturalized citizen twenty-one 
years of age. This was decided on appeal, 
in the Saratoga case, by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in 1880, and was con- 
firmed by the Legislature in 1881. The 
superintendent, in promulgating the act of 
1881, and again in his annual report for 
1882, stated that, ‘Under the law both the 


father and mother of the child are entitled 
to vote.” The law has not been changed 
since. 


From 1814 to 1841 women who paid 
taxes on real estate were voters at school 


We have | 
and at 2 | this week sent to the appropriate commit- 
| tees in Congress six of these petitions ; 


JOURNAL: 








BOSTON, 


1841 the “General School 
This part of the act 
exclusion 


elections. In 
Act” excluded them 
was unconstitutional, as every 
of women from voting in New York is be- 
lieved to be. In 1880 we succeeded in get- 
ting it repealed, and thus this repeals all 
discrimination of sex at school elections. 
The * that in many places have been 
stealing or wasting and 
taking advantage of young lady teachers, 
have been opposed to the children’s moth- 
ers having any insight into, or power over, 
their doings; and have tried to deceive or 
frighten these mothers out of voting. A 
third act. prepared at Mrs. Blake's sugges- 
tion, is pending in the Legislature, which 
will probably secure the thorough enforce- 
ment of the existing laws. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


rings” 


school moneys, 
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THE CONNECTICUT HEARING. 


The Committee on Woman Suflrage gave 
its advocates a hearing in the Connecticut 
House of Representatives, March 10. There 
was a large audience, including many 
members of the Senate and House. Judge 
Joseph Sheldon, of New Haven, opened 
the hearing by explaining some of the fea- 
tures of the bill. He called 
the difference between municipal suffrage 
and presidential suffrage, and the vote for 
State oflicers. ‘To give women the latter, 
a change in the Constitution was necessa- 
ry, but in the former case the suffrage was 
entirely within the jurisdiction of the Leg- 
islature. Judge Sheldon then introduced 
as the first speaker, Judge Slade, of Bridge- 
port. He said: 

You are not called upon to report to the 
General Assembly upon a proposed change 


uttention to 


| in the Constitution, but that women under 


the statute may be granted municipal and 
presidential suffrage. I do not see that 
vou have any legal ious to meet. 
This question addresses itself simply to 
your common-sense, and you need not fear 
any technicalities of law, nor the interfer- 
ence of any judges. In my opinion, there 
has been more injustice done to the women 
of our State than to any other class that 
ever lived within our borders. Upon the 
organization of this commonwealth, and 
growing out of the legal conditions that 
existed in England hundreds of years ago, 
our ancestors made a law that if a man 
married, he not only owned the woman, 
but every dollar of her property absolute- 
ly. No matter whence it came. As soon 
as the minister pronounced them husband 
and wife, he was lord of all he surveyed. 
Would you vote for a bill compelling a 
woman to give a mau her property? I think 
not. But the time has been when our Con- 
necticut Legislature did vote for such a 
bill, and kept that law upon the statute 
books till about fifteen years ago. No man 
here would dare to vote for such a law 
now. Why? Because we have grown in 
intelligence, and because we mean to deal 
fairly and justly. We are progressing. 
The people of this nineteenth century are 
living two days in one. You, gentlemen, 
are asked to go forward and not backward, 
nor even to stand still. Do you not tax 
women the same as yourselves? ‘Then why 


should they not have a voice in the mat- 
ter? ‘The day has gone by to make these 


distinctions. Men would not submit to 
this injustice a day. ‘They come up here 
very often to have some little wrong 
righted. Can you give me any reason why 
this great wrong and injustice to women 
should not be righted? Deal fairly in this 
matter, without fear of any power behind 
the throne, and the State will bear you out 
in it. L believe woman's ballot will tend 
to the purification of voting. Are you 
afraid women will not do right if clothed 
with this power? Has God anything to do 
with these matters? ‘The Christian church 
tells us there is an unseen power coming 
down from heaven and implanting itself 
in the bosom of him or her who believes in 
Jesus Christ. But religion is trampled 
upon, and the world left to be cared for by 
the devil, and men have degenerated if 
they dare not stand up and do right. You 
need not fear that women will go astray 
with the ballot. Where should we be if it 
were not for the good women of the land? 
I hope you iene report favorably on this 
bill. 

Miss Mary Hall, of Hartford, said :— 

I appear before you, gentlemen, not to 
plead tor the ballot on the ground that it 
would be better for the children if women 
voted, nor that it would help along tem- 
perance and purify the ballot; but simply 
because I am conscious of the justice «f 
my claim to vote as asked for by this bill. 
When a child, | visited with my father 
yonder old Capitol building, and I remem- 
ber the inspiration it gave me to look upon 
that body of men engaged in earnest de- 
bate upon matters concerning the interests 
of the State. You will observe that my 


father took his girls as well as his boys, 
and I say to his credit to-day that women 


as well as men had, in his opinion, a right 
to the ballot, and to an equal share in the 
enjoyment of the blessings, as well as in 
the burdens, of our government. Some say 
that few women would vote. Well, I 
would not compel them; but as for me, I 
want the right; and though no other wom- 
an in the land wanted it, that would not 
affect the justice of my claim. What is this 
suffrage we are seeking? It has been de- 
fined as ‘the prescribe :d method whereby 
the will of the citizen is registered. ‘The 
essence of sulfrage is ration: al choice; and 
every one capable of independent, rational 
choice is rightly entitled to vote.” I claim 
to have a place among that class. I have 
seen the necessity of the ballot in my deal- 
ings with women—widows whose estates 
have been wrecked through their own 
helplessness, and who were never trained 
for self-protection. Equal suffrage is the 
only means of protection. It is no longer 
used as an argument that women should be 


SATURDAY, 





1886. 


MARCH 20, 


able to fight in order to vote. It requires 
quite as much nerve to face the sickening 
scenes of the hospital, and women have 
proved their nerve in that line to be fully 
equal to that of men. Women have sacri- 
ficed much to save this land. Why should 
a woman not have the same voice in it as 
her brother? I trust you will give this bill 
your thoughtful consideration and your 
**vea™ vote. 2 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins said: 

Judge Slade has said that women are 
taxed equally with men, but I have not 
found itso. When I became a widow, the 
taxes on my plantation were raised a third, 
while those of my neighbor—a man—were 
not raised at all. I think this bill might 
properly be referred to the committee “on 
forfeited rights,” as the crime of being a 
woman appears to be the only unpardon- 
able one in the State. We are not asking 
for the establishment of a new principle, 
but simply for the carrying into practice 
of principles upon whie h’ this govern- 
ment claims to be founded. If the axiom 
that ‘the consent of the governed” is the 
source whence the power of governments 
is derived, means anything for men, it 
means the same for women. ‘To tax a per- 
son who is forbidden a voice in the matter 
is an act of the grossest injustice. Our 
State recognized this in the case of black 
men, for in 1844 our Legislature exe mpted 
their property from taxation because they 
were not allowed to vote, and they were 
not taxed again till they had the ballot 
Even the Indian ean vote as soon as he 
pays taxes. It has been a stock argument 
that women cannot vote because they ean- 
not fight; buc it is difficult to see the con- 
nection between ballots and bullets. Men 
do not require this qualification in their 
own sex, since many men are incapable of 
performing military duty, yet are allowed 
to vote. ‘This milit: iy qualification is so 
absurd that in 1845 the constitution of Con- 
—— was so umended as to omit it. 

The Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, of New 
Haven. delivered an eloquent address with 
good effect. Miss Frances Ellen Burr made 
an address which is deseribed by those who 
heard it as most admirable. But it was 
Miss Burr who reported the hearing for 
the press, and, as usual, she has given no 
report of her own speech. Judge } Sheldon 
made a strong plea for justice to women. 
‘The Rev. Mr. Kimball” was called upon, 
but said he thought it unnecessary to speak 
after all the good arguments already giv- 
en. Mr. Newton, a member of the last 
House, spoke a good word for the bill, and 
referred to three ladies of this State, now 
in Wyoming, who were living in a land of 
woman suffrage, and were in favor of it. 
Mr. Hooker read a letter from Clara Bar- 
ton. Mr Pigott, of New Haven, believed 
the question of woman suffrage should be 
submitted to the voters of the State. Mr. 
Graham said he did not think there could 
be any doubt as to what the report of the 
committee would be after listening to the 
weighty arguments here. Mr. Goodwin, 
of Litchfield county, spoke in favor of the 
bill. Mr. Kehoe, of New Britain, thought 
woman —_ age one of the necessary re- 
forms. Captain Lee said he was the broth- 
er of the ladies in Wyoming to whom Mr. 
Newton had referred, and he thought their 


testimony was worth considering. Mr. 
Lueas, of Goshen, favored the bill. Mr. 


Deming, of the New Haven Morning News, 
said his paper had been under a boycott, 
and the ladies who had been engaged in 
distributing it had displayed a courage and 
self-reliance that made him blush for his 
own sex. He thought women entitled to 
the rights called for by the bill. Mr. Doo- 
little, of Southington, thought if the hear- 
ing were kept up till eight o'clock, the 
voice of all the Representatives could be 
heard on the matter. Hehad no doubt the 
committee would report favorably. 

The Rev. Mr. Dewhurst, member of the 
House, said he had recently preached a 
sermon in which he had spoken favor: ibly 
of woman suffrage. It had been used as 
an objection that women would be insulted 
at the polls. but he had told his people 
that every man who insulted a woman at 
the polls would insult his wife, his moth- 
er, or his sister. It is no worse to depos- 
it a letter ina letter-box than a ballot in 
a ballot-box. Women do the former; they 
can with the same propriety do the latter. 
I believe woman's yote would give usa 
purer ballot, better elections, and better 
men. 

Several other persons spoke briefly. ‘The 
committee listened attentively, and Chair- 
man Staub, of the Senate, told some of 
the speakers after the hearing that the sub- 
ject would be given thoughtful and serious 
consideration. On some former occasions 
committees had dealt with it in a joking 
mood. ‘The time had passed for such child 
ish treatment of an important subject. 
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MALDEN LEAGUE CONVENTION. 


The Malden Woman 
holds its second Convention in 


Sutlrage League 
Barrett's 


Hall, Malden, on Thursday evening, the 
25th inst. Addresses by Miss Huldah 


Loud, Mrs. U. B. Campbell; of the W.C. T. 
Union, Mayor Marcellus Coggan, and Mr. 
H. B. Blackwell. Recitations by Miss 
Margaret Vaughn. Good musie will also 
be provided. The president, Mrs. S. E. 
Burton, will preside. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN BARNSTABLE 
COUNTY. 





EAst DENNIS, MARCH 5, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

,in reply to yours of the 3d inst., I have 
to say that from what information I can 
gain hastily, the report of the Secretary of 
State in regard to Barnstable Co. is sub- 
stantially correct. I cannot ascertain that 
any women voted in 1885. There have been 
on the voting list of Dennis, since the pas- 
sage of the school suffrage act, the names 
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of from six to ten women, none of whom 
voted this year, although we had a woman 
candidate for school committee who came 
within six votes of an election. I think 
one reason perhaps why they do not yote 
is because our school committee are chosen 
at the annual town meetings when all the 
and it is al. 
of uncertainty just When 
the committee will be chosen. I think the 
last time the voted they were 
obliged to wait two or three hours in q 


town’s business is transacted, 
ways a matter 
women 
town-house poorly titted for their accom- 
modation, in order to enjoy the privileges 
Many also think that the privilege is so 
small that itis hardly worth their 
especially when there is no contest. 

JOSHUA CROWELL, 


i diadiindl 


notice, 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The municipal suffrage bill has been 
voted on; twice receiving a constitutional 
majority of sixty-five votes, and being de. 
feated only by a subsequent change of 
votes from the affirmative to the negative, 

To tell the story in detail: The bill had 
been made special order for ‘Thursday, 
March 11, at 12 o'clock, as announced last 
week. But when the morning hour was 
reached, the appropriation bill, which had 
been debated the night before, came up as 
unfinished business, and the discussion oc. 
cupied so much time that our bill wag 
made special order for the evening. When 
8 o'clock came, the AssemblyChamber pre- 
sented an unusual and almost unpre, 
cedented appearance. Around the space 
back of the amphitheatre of the members’ 
seats, sata triple row of women, many of 
them there from remote parts of the State 
to be present at the final debate. Mrs, 
Clara B. Colby, of Nebraska, was givena 
seat at a table on the floor of the Assembly, 
with the other reporters. 

That the occasion was one of the deepest 
interest was proved by the presence of 
many of the most prominent officers of the 
State government,—Lieut.-Governor Jones 
and Attorney-General O'Brien, Senators 
Pitts, Coggeshall, and Raines, and others 
From the Albany Argus I quote the fol- 
lowing account of the debate. 

Mr. Geo. L. Erwin, of St. Lawrence 
(Republican), the introducer, first took the 
floor in advocacy: 


The bill was an entirely new one. That 
granting the full franchise, which had 
heen det ‘feated at previous sessions, was 


too radieal in the opinion of many mem- 
bers, introducing a new element into the 
body politic, the effeet of which could not 
be foreseen. ‘To meet that sentiment a 
new bill had been introduced, which pro- 
vides that the women of the State m: iy 
vote at all municipal elee tions, embracing 
elections in the cities and incorporated vil- 
lages. This bill was in harmony with the 
spirit of theage. Withina few vears Rus- 
sia had struck the shackles from millions 
of serfs, Brazil had done likewise, and 
everybody knew that four millions of peo- 
ple who had been in bondage in this coun- 
try for years had been elevated to full 
manhood. ‘There was no constitutional in- 
hibition. Male citizens were permitted to 
vote, but the voting by females was no- 
where prohibited. The Legislature was 
authorized to provide for the incorporation 
of cities and villages, and to grant women 
the right to vote at those elections was 
clearly within their province as legislators. 
For years he was among those who thought 
that women should not vote at all, and for 
two years he voted against every such 
measure. If women were allowed to vote, 
it would not cost members as much to be 
elected. It would not be possible to march 
men up tothe polls by the hundreds and 
purchase them like cattle. ‘The influence 
of women in politics could not be other- 
wise than purifying. He urged the oppo- 
nents of the bill not to skulk behind the 
Constitution, but to bring forward some 
sound arguments why this bill should not 
pass. He had been gravely to!d that wom- 
en “had no head for polities,” and were 
unable to comprehend the problems of 
State and national polities. Such talk was 
the sheerest nonsense. Women are given 
the same educational advantages as men. 

In conclusion, he urged the members of 
the house to cast aside all prejudice and 
give this just and proper measure their sup- 
port. 

Mr. John D. 
(Democrat), said: 


He had been in favor of woman suffrage 
ever since he had reached his majority, 
and was glad of the opportunity to advo- 

cate it in the presence of such a distin- 

guished audience. The idea that women 
would be degraded by participation in 
polities was absurd. The ideal woman, 
living on air and canary birds, was a dif- 
ferent sort of woman from those of stern 
reality, whom men allow to do all sorts of 
menial services. Man could claim no bet- 
ter right to the suffrage in general than 
woman. He has arrogated to himself that 
right, without the consent of woman. He 
urged the house to get in line with the 
progressive spirit of the age and grant 
women the boon they ask. 

Mr. Benj. M. Freleigh, of Ulster (Re- 
publican), said: 


He favored the bill, which, he had no 
doubt, would have a most salutary effect 
upon polities, which was now a gigantic 
fraud. ‘Taxation without representation 
was tyranny, just as much toward the 
millions of women ow ning property in this 
country as toward the men in the stir- 
ring times of the Revolution. ‘lo deny the 
right of suffrage to women, while allowing 


Longley, of Brooklyn 
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= . tence 
it to millions of foreigners, many of them 
yery ignorant, was rank injustice. 

Mr. Haggerty, of 
(Democrat), said: 


Jas. New York 


The average American orator could not 
speak on this subject without lugging in 
the ignorant foreigner. But what should 
be suid of the free-born American, who, 
with all his advantages, was still steeped 
jn ignorance? His condition was contempt- 
ible. Women had always been foremost 
in the advocacy of human rights. At 
times When men were afraid to say their 
lives were their own, women stood up no- 
bly for great principles. The idea that 
woman was inferior, intellectually, to 
man. Was the sheerest nonsense. ‘The best 
poem ever written, during the war period, 
was the emanation of the brain of a wom- 
an—Julia Ward Howe. The last dying 
gaze of the Redeemer of mankind rested 
upon awoman, Women weak? Why, one 
degraded woman was equal to one hundred 
men in her influence for the powers of 
evil. Intellectually, they were the peers of 
men. Even the ablest members on this floor 
would find it difficult to cope with them in 
debate. He was not afraid of women in 
politics or anywhere else, and he was a 
brave man who could say that. 

Hon. N. Martin Curtis. of St. Lawrence 
(Republican), said: 


He favored the submission of the ques- 
tion of suffrage to the vote of the women 
of the State, in order to ascertain what 
proportion of them are really in favor of 
it. If they wanted it, he would heartily fa- 
yor the granting of suffrage in the consti- 
tutional way. 

lion. Wm. F. Sheehan, of Erie (Demo- 
erat), said: 

He hoped that the question, which was a 
serious one, would be considered in a seri- 
ous manner, and stripped of the sentimen- 
tality which had been thrown around it. 
He was opposed to the bill on principle 
and not for constitutional reasons. ‘There 
was a place for woman, but that place was 
not at the polling places and the caucuses. 
This bill should be killed here and now. 
All such questions as this should be re- 
ferred to the constitutional convention, 
which is soon to meet. 


Hon. Jas. W. Husted, 
(Republican), said: 

He regarded the constitutional objec- 
tions to this bill as absurd in the highest 
degree. Sixteen times within the last ten 
years bills had granted women the right to 
vote, and as many times the executive of 
the State had signed them. ‘The only pos- 
sible constitutional question was as to 
whether the State Legislatures could grant 
women the right to vote for representa- 
tives in Congress. ‘The fear of contami- 
nating woman by her participation in the 
act of suffrage was groundless. Women 
were allowed to mingle in the market- 
places, the public conveyances, the work- 
shops. ete., and why not at the polls? In 
conclusion, Mr. Husted made an eloquent 
appeal in favor of the bill. 


of Westchester 


Mr. Daniel E. Finn, of New York 
(Democrat), said: 
As an inspector of elections in the 


Eleventh Assembly District of New York 
city, he allowed a woman to vote at a gen- 
eral election. He paid no attention to the 
Constitution, but dropped in her ballot. 
And for the benetit of Democratic friends, 
he would say that the lady voted the 
straight Democratie ticket. 

To this report [ will add that while Mr. 
Sheehan was talking of submitting the 
question to the “people.” Mr. Longley 
rose and asked what he meant by the 
“people”? In some confusion, after a 
moment of hesitation, Mr. Sheehan re- 
plied, ‘The electors.” P 

During the debate the chair was occu- 
pied by Ifon. Chas. D. Barker, of Steuben. 
Gen. Ilusted, the speaker, made for us the 
only speech he has made this session. 

No one else cared to debate, and the 
critical moment had arrived. ‘The speaker 
resumed the gavel, and the clerk began to 
call the roll. 

Mr. D. E. Ainsworth, of Oswego, whose 
name was first on the list, had promised 
us a rousing’ “‘aye,” und he gave it with a 
will. Mr. Jerome Babcock, of Chau- 
tauqua, was in great doubt on the ques- 
tion, he said, but finally voted no. And 
so brief speeches were made in explana- 
tion of votes, but steadily, as the roll call 
Went on, it was evident that we were in a 
majority. But should we have enough 
votes to carry the bill? In this State we 
have 128 members of Assembly. A consti- 
tutional majority—that is, a majority of all 
elected—is 65. Should we get that number? 

The first roll call showed 58 ayes; the 
clerk began to call the absentees. Messrs. 
Erwin, Berry, of Fulton, and Batcheller, 
of Saratoga, staunch and active friends, 
were canvassing for votes. The call went 
on, and we gained 59, 60, 61, 62,63; the 
excitement grew intense. Mr. Babcock, 
who had declared himself undecided, arose 
and changed his vote from the negative to 
the affirmative, 64,—only one lacking. 

The clerk called the roll very slowly; 
the friends of the measure tried to get one 
more vote. Capt. Henry E. Hunting, of 
Suffolk (Republican), a sailor who has 
Voyaged many times round the world, was 
earnestly appealed to. He rose to his 
feet, looking more agitated than when fac- 
ing a gale off Cape Horn, and changed his 
vote from the negative to the affirmative 
The bill was carried. We had 65 votes! 
A round of applause began. But before it 
could swell to’a cheer of triumph, Mr. 








Chas. Smith, of New York (Republican), 
sprang to his feet and hurried to a con- 
spicuous plaice. *‘*Mr. Speaker,” he shout- 
ed, ‘Il desire to change from the aflirmative 
to the negative.” 

Then Mr. Norman A. Lawler, of West- 
chester started up and 
changed from the negative to the aflirma- 
tive; once more we had 65 votes. 

But hereupon Mr. Michael Brennan, of 
New York (Democrat), and Mr. Robert 
W. Evans, of Oneida (Republican). hastily 


(Democrat), 


changed from aye to no, and the clerk an- 
nounced the result as follows: 

Ayrs—Messrs. Ainsworth, Adolphus G. Allen, 
K.P. Babcock, Jerome Babcock, Chas. D. Baker, 
Barnes, Batcheller, Bates, Berry, Bowe, Brew- 
ster, J. A. Brown, Milfred M. Brown, Bulkley, 
Cutler, Cheney, Conlan, Craft, Davis, Decker, 
Demers, Donald, Doyle, Erwin, Finn, Freleigh, 
Hadley, James Haggerty, Hamilton, Hayes, 
Henry, *Hopkins, Hotchkiss, Howe, Hunting, 
Ingersoll, Knapp, Kruse, Lawler, Leverich, Lid- 
dle, Longley, Mabie, Matterson, MeCann, Mc- 
Clelland, McEwen, McManus, O’Brien, Parsons, 
Platt, Porter, Rea, Seaver, Shea, Robert H. 
Smith, Storm, Tappan, Titus, Tuck, Van Bus- 
kirk, Wafer, Speaker—63. 

Noes—Messrs. James 8S. Allen, A. H. Baker, 
Binder, Brennan, Bruns? Budlong, Bush, Cantor, 
Chase, Coe, Collins, Connelly, Curtis, Dalton, 
Dickson, Dinkelspiel, Evans, Farrell, Fitch, 
Gardner, Giese, Gordon, Greene, Hardenbergh, 
Hardin, Hall, Hill, Hogeboom, Kiernan, Kilby, 
Krause, Leete, Lindsay, Maher, Manville, Me- 
Carthy, McMahon, Naugle, Newton, Palmer, 
Peart, Pierce, Pratt, Robinson, Sheehan, Sime, 
Charles Smith, Stacey, Van Allen, Westfall, 
White, Windolph-—52. 

On motion of Mr. Erwin, a motion to re- 
consider was tabled. 

Thus the bill was lost by two votes, with 
a clear majority of the Assembly with us. 
In all. 66 members voted aye, and four of 
the absentees would certainly have voted 
with us. 

It was almost midnight when tRe result 
was announced—a defeat which was the 
greatest victory ever achieved in this 
State. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 E. 44th St., N. Y., March 15, 1886. 


— coe 


IN MEMORIAM. 


JULIA ROMANA ANAGNOS. 

A presence wonderfully radiant has 
passed from this world of ours, from this 
familiar scene, in whose chances and 
changes her coming was often looked for 
and ever welcome. A child-like soul looked 
out from her fair eyes. A true woman's 
heart sent its quick, sensitive color to her 
cheek. In the music of her voice and in 
the harmony of her thought predominated 
the grand tones of that intelligence which 
gives to its possessor the crown of mas- 
tery; & mastery not of external domina- 
tion, but of interior uplifting and under- 
standing. 

Naturally shy and retiring in disposition, 
she almost deprecated in early youth the 
notice which her rare beauty elicited. 
Strengthened, at a later day, by experience 
and broad culture, she shrank no longer 
from contact with the careless world, but 
forgot her own timidity in the great sym- 
pathy which made her a power of help to 
others. Accustomed tocommune with the 
great minds of all ages, and trained, we 
may say, ina home whose interests were 
catholic and sincere, she was content to 
live with the average of common human- 
ity, and served most zealously those who 
needed her most: She was beloved of the 
high-minded, beloved, too, of simple and 
lowly people to whom her genius remained 
asealed book. Her intercourse with her 
fellow-creatures was rich in satisfaction. 
She was grateful as a child for common 
hospitalities, and often in her beart thanked 
those who thought only of thanking her. 

She became a leader through no design 
nor ambition, but because of the quality 
in her mind which enabled her to give the 
true key-note, the availing dominant in the 
great complex harmonies of human inter- 
course. Stimulating thought in others, and 
keenly perceptive of the true course and 
proportion of argument, she yet brought 
peace with her by making those around 
her feel that touch of nature which can 
make the whole world kin. 

She occupied herself much, at some 
periods of her life, with the education of 
the blind, and always had their interests at 
heart. She ministered both to their in- 
struction and amusement, lending her elo- 
quent voice and varied talent to the en- 
livenment of their leisure hours as well as 
to the furtherance of their studies. With 
her aid a number of them became conver- 
sant with the German language. ‘Touched 
with the enthusiasm both of her father and 
her husband, she gave, one year, to the 
pupils of the Perkins Institute, a course of 
lectures on Greek history, one of which the 
writer heard with pleased surprise, so ring- 
ing were her tones, so graphic and vivid 
her descriptions. She spoke without notes, 
and as if out of the fulness of a mind 
thoroughly informed and deeply possessed 
with her subject. In literary composition 
she especially delighted, and her facility 
of expression was balanced by the scope of 
her literary judgment. ‘The undertone of 
song which accompanied her through life 
had to break out sometimes, and to high 
days and friendly festivals she often 
brought a fitting and harmonious verse. 
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Her challenge to the public was conveyed 
in two small volumes, the first, a garland 
of choice poems, the second, a fanciful 
but graphie representation of the Summer 
School of Philosophy at Concord. Al- 
though neither of these volumes met with 
the recognition they deserved, she felt no 
pain nor disappointment. She was satis- 
fied to have spoken, and too eagerly intent 
upon the tasks before her to insist upon 
any meed of praise for what she had al- 
ready done. 

In the fulness of her powers, and in the 
meridian of her womanly beauty, an un- 
seen hand has led her within the veil which 
separates sense from spirit. We will think 
of her with the lyre still in her hand, with 
the song still in her heart, with the starry 
glory of innocence inher eyes. When her 
last hour drew nigh, wandering in the 
direction of her loved philosophies, she 
said: “If this is not the right one, call an- 
other priestess—Truth—truth!” 

Alas, the sweet priestess has been sum- 
moned from her shrine, but her holy leg- 
acy still remains to us. We may sum it 
up in these words: Worship of the bedu- 
tiful, charity for all mankind, faithful love 
for one’s own, but after and above all, 
truth, truth! 


“of 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


Three weekly newspapers in Georgia are 
edited by women. 

Mrs. Bancroft, wife of George Bancroft, 
the historian, is dead. 

Mrs. A. L. Webster edits a **Woman’s 
Column” in the Lorain Co. Exponent, pub- 
lished at Oberlin, O. 

Mrs. Martha K. Crosby has been chosen 
Superintendent of Schools for West 
Bridgewater for one year. 

A San José, Cal., woman owns and man- 
ages a fruit farm of about twelve acres, 
from which she annually reaps a harvest 
valued at $4,000. 

The regular meeting of the Needham 
Woman Suffrage Club was held with Mrs. 
Joanna E. Mills, on Thursday afternoon 
of this week. 

The Taunton Gazette says, “*Itis surpris- 
ing that plain sewing is not taught in every 
publie school to pupils less than ten years 
of age. A boy needs to learn to sew as 
much as a girl.” 

We regret to hear of the serious illness 
of two devoted friends of woman suffrage, 
Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, of Columbus, Ohio, 
and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Wyoming ‘Territory has passed a scien- 
tific temperance instruction bill. Mrs. 
S. A. Bristol writes to the Union-Signal: 
‘Very little ‘work’ was done, or influence 
brought to bear upon the members.” 

Sixteen lady graduates of the Winona 
Normal School, Wisconsin, have taught or 
are now teaching in the Argentine Confed- 
eration, at salaries ranging from $1,500 to 
$2.500. 

Miss Willard and Miss Gordon are lec- 
turing in Kentucky. Col. Geo. W. Bain, 
whose wife is the president of the Ken- 
tucky W.C.'T’. U.,is a firm friend of wom- 
an suffrage, and the Kentucky W. C. T. U. 
is said to be almost a unit in its favor. 

The wife of Johann Strauss has a fan or- 
namented with the autographs of the most 
celebrated artists in Europe. ‘The painter 
Munkaesy has just painted upon it a minia- 
ture sketch of his picture, **The Last Day 
of Mozart.” 

The Kentucky Legislature has passed a 
bill making seduction a felony punishable 
by imprisonment of from one to five years 
in the penitentiary. Strong opposition 
was made on the plea that it would result 
in blackmail, but the bill was passed by a 
vote of 60 to 27. 

The remaining copies of Mrs. Anagnos’s 
poems ‘Stray Chords,” are placed with 
Messrs. Clarke & Carruth, No. 340 Wash- 
ington Street, to be sold for the benefit of 
the kindergarten for the blind, in which 
the lamented author took the most pro- 
found interest, and for the success of which 
she labored in season and out of season. 

The girls of the Harvard Annex, at the 
last meeting of their debating society, dis- 
cussed woman suffrage. ‘The vote on the 
merits of the question stood 6 in favor to 
8 opposed; on the merits of the de- 
bate, 7-for the affirmative, 3 for the nega- 
tive. A lively interest was excited. Most 
of the young ladies of the Annex are op- 
posed, as yet, though there are three or 
four strong suffragists among them. 

The adverse report of the Committee of 
the Connecticut Legislature to whom was 
referred the bill for reparation to Mrs. 
Prudence Crandail Philleo, called forth 
such a storm of criticism from the press of 
that and adjoining States that the chair- 
man of the committee asked for the recom- 
mitment of the report, which was granted, 
and it is hoped that justice will yet be 
done to the noble teacher of Canterbury 
by the State which persecuted her fifty 
years ago. 
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Stout old General Spinner of the dinbol- | 


ical autograph, who first gave government 
employment to women by hiring them to 
count money in the registrar’s office, cer- 
tainly planted a fruitful seed. There are 
now about 4,000 women in the government 
service at Washington, including 1,349 in 
the Treasury Department.—Frening Dee- 
ord, 

Hon. George A. Pillsbury, of Minneapo- 
lis, ex-mayor of Concord, has given $25,000 
toward the endowment of a Baptist school 
for girls in Minnesota. Mayor Pillsbury 
is a friend of woman suffrage. He gave a 
cordial address of welcome to the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association which 
met in Minneapolis last October. He re- 
fuses a re-election as mayor, greatly to the 
sorrow of the best people in Minneapolis. 


The regular meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnie was held last Sat- 
urday in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Miss Free- 
man presiding. The University of Cali- 
fornia was admitted by a unanimous vote, 
and the newly-formed Pacific branch was 
welcomed. Hon. Melvil Dewey, librarian 
of Columbia College, gave a very interest- 
ing address on library work for women. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Nantucket 
Sullrage League, held March 4%, at the res- 


idence of Mr. J. 8. Barney, the following 


officers were unanimously elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Crosby; vice-pres. 
idents, Mrs. KE. G. M. Barney, Miss Mary 
Fk. Coleman, Mrs. Eliza B. Burgess, Mrs. 
Linda S. Barney, Miss Amelia ©, Cathcart, 
Mrs. Emma Codd, and Miss Emma L. Nick- 
erson; secretary, Mrs. Sarah 8S. Swain; 
treasurer, Miss Lydia B. Jenkins. ‘The 
treasurer reported a small cash balance on 
hand, and no debts. ‘The secretary being 
absent from the island, an annual report 
showing the work of the League during 
the year could not be rendered. It was 
generally understood, however, that the 
League was in effective working condi- 
tion. 

A stock company has been formed to 
perpetuate the benefits of Miss Mary Al- 
len’s gymnasium at 503 Washington Street, 
which has strengthened the muscles of 
more than 1,300 young women during the 
eight years of itsexistence. The lessee of 
the building is about to make alterations, 
necessitating the removal of the gymna-i- 
um. his fact being known to many of 
its friends and patrons, among whom are 
Hon. Geo. 8. Hale, M. B. Schlesinger, Dr. 
P. Wesselhoeft, Mrs. J. Phillips, and Mr. 
W. P. Page, it was suggested that a stock 
company be formed with a capital of $50,- 
000, and a building be erected; the stock to 
be divided into shares of the par value of 
$50 each, and paid for in instalments as a 
board of directors might require. ‘The 
suggestion was acted upon, and a corpora- 
tion to be known as the Allen Gymnasium 
Company has been formed. Their plan is 
to put up a building somewhere near 
Huntington Avenue, at the corner of St. 
sotolph and Garrison Streets. Shares are 
rapidly being taken by the leading busi- 
ness men of the city. 





FINE 


Ready-Made Clothing 


Our goods for immediate use are known | 
throughout New England as satisfactory substi- 
tutes for custom-made articles. Everything is 
made in our own workshops by trained hand. 
Gentlemen can be fitted at once to fashionable | 
SPRING OVERCOATS, SUITS, or SINGLE | 
GARMENTS, for dress, half-dress, or business 

purposes, on the most reasonable terms possible 


for first-class production. - 





WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS 


In all sizes and colorings. These 
are very reasonable in price as 
well as durable in wear. They 
are particularly desirable for use 
in 


COUNTRY 


— AND — 


Nea-silore Cottages. 


The fall line of Patterns and Colorings con- 
stantly in stock in the following sizes: 


| 7.6x 9.0 10.6 x 12.0 
| 7.6x10.6 9.0x13.6 
9.0x 9.0 10.6 x 13.6 
| 9.0x 10.6 12.0x 13.6 
9.0xi2.0 i2.0x15.0 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


SOLE ACENTS, 
558 & 560 Washington Street. 


MADAME. DAMOREAU, 


STUDIO OF ART, 
| {25 Tremont S., Room 5. 


Ancient and all kinds of Modern Art Needle Work 


Original Drawings for all Kinds of Work, 


Lessons in Flower Painting—in Oils—Lustra, 
Tapestry, Paris Tinting. 
STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 

>. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


~PAPER-HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


CUTTER RETREAT, 


| PEPPERELL, - MASS. 


Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
‘lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, alco- 
holic and opiam habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired, 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. D., 
Pepperell, Mass, 





‘Artists’ Materials and Art Novelties 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 
84 Washington Street. 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 


BABY’S. BIRTHDAY, 


ut: Imported Birthday Card sen’ 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies, and 











Mavillar Parker & Company, 





400 Washington St. 


parents’ addresses. Also a handsome 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
information. Welle 


much valuable 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, V 
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TRUST. 


BY MR&. J. OLIVER SMITH 


If Love Divine 
Is this strange power intensified, and made 


O wondrous human love! 


To circle round the universe—as mine 
Encircles thee—what soul need be afraid, 

Though dark the danger paths be treads alone? 
Could aught harm thee, my loyal heart thy shield? 
Would God do less? His sovereign power to wield? 

Our love is but the refluence of His own! 

Johnstown, N.Y. 
coe 


SONG. 





BY E. &. SANFORD 


Drifting northward rain clouds pase, 
Leaving the grass 
Cool and damp; 

Then at the sun the poppies kindle 
Each its lamp. 


Love, remember not cloud nor rain; 
Smile again. 
My heart lies 
Waiting, with all its flowers unkindled, 
For your eyes. 
—Overland Monthly. 
- oe - 


THE OLIVE BOUGH, 
BY HELEN GRAY CONE 


[A Memorial Poem, read to the Associated Alum- 
nw of the New York Normal College, June 30, 1883 
l. 
As when, pursued by some swift Wind and bold 
Freed from the hollow dark .Eolian hold, 
A cloud across the face of heaven is blown, 
And sunshine ceases from the fields, as mown 
By that long shadow aweeping o'er the wold, 
And the kind world turns cold— 
So o'er our chosen day 
Sails now a shadowing cloud that sweeps the sun away, 


Our chosen day, to Memory dedicate 

To Memory, goddess great, 

A Proserpine that ‘mid the dip and swell 

Of her wide meadows dim with asphodel 
Keeps aye one circle blest 

Lit with purpureal light unlike the rest: 

The field of our first youth, as luminpus, 
Through soberer recollections, as the place 
Where looked the Dardan on bis father’s face 
In the land nebulous, 

The verdure of that valley ia Spring’s own; 
Ampler the air—then, limits were not known 
To us that breathed it; all that since has been 
Hlas its free freshness to our spirits proved. 
0 circle blest indeed! 

Dear, dear the faces that therein have moved; 
Bad, sad to know it changelessly decreed 

We may no more behold them, save therein! 


Il. 
It was men’s wont of old, 
Ere spoken was the Jade, deep, three-fold, 
From the full heart above the unauswering lip 
Of the bronze urn, in water clear to dip 
A branch, and sprinkle all with pure light spray; 
Or broken bough of bay, 
Or olive called the happy, since it yields 
Fruit in unnumbered fields; 
For thus they deemed the influence done away 
Of barren Death, that else a spell might lay 


bidding summer good-by then and there. 
All seasons were happy, however, to 
Honey William. He was a colossal baby, 
standing above six feet in height, and lavish- 
ly proportioned, still bearing the pet name 
his doting widowed mother gave him be- 
fore she died and left it to be turned into a 
slur en his unsa!ted sweetness. When hu- 
man beings abuse such wholesome creat- 
ures as cows and horses, they cannot be 
expected to treat with any tenderness the 
primitive man. At district school this 
youth was called Honey William Walsh, 
and he figured as Honey William Walsh 
still when past nis twenty-fifth year. He 
owned two hundred acres of the best land 
in Fairfield County, enriched by half a 
century's stocking and cultivation. He 
had a white frame house with a portico in 
front, and in the very centre of that house 
he had himself implanted that modern con- 
venience, a bath-tub, which kept his 
cheeks rosy and his eyes clear, and the 
neighborhood in a state of scandal. 
Honey William alluded to his frequent 
plunges with the innveent freedom of a 
young sea-god or a thorough-bred English- 
man; and he lived in an environment where 
washings were held to be very private 
family matters. 

Besides the bath-tub, he had two other 
unusual possessions—an old colored man 
cook, whose wool had grown white in the 
service of. loney William's mother, and a 
He was really better read 
But 


small library. 
than most of his acquaintances. 
there is nothing the Ohio rural mind so 
thoroughly detests as that quality it calls 
The young farmer would rather 
be stamped a bold and reckless sinner 
than a green one. He can obtain forgive- 
ness for appearing a little hard, but he will 
find himself rejected, not only of men, but 
of women, on the mere suspicion of being 
a little soft. It seems to mean effeminacy 
in man, and in woman a morbid develop- 
ment of sentiment which unfits her for 
common contact with the world. 

Nobody had ever thought of accusing 
Kate Thompson of softness. She was the 
pivot on which practical matters turned at 
Roby’s, and she had the apple-cutting go- 
ing at full speed when Honey William tied 
his horse in the Roby stable. 

Kate and her portly aunt brought in 
pails and baskets of apples to replenish 
the plates of the parers. All the youthful 
society of that neighborhood worked busi- 
ly there under brilliant candle-light. 
Chairs were placed around the walls of 
the unearpeted dining-room, and occupied 


softness. 





On the warm living, subtly to annul 
Their powers, and strike their fortunes cold and dull. 


And we, who seek the soul in each old sign, 
Pleased if we may divine 
Likeness in difference, Proteus in disguise, 
And gazing backward with anointed eyes 
Across deep ages and the gulfs of race 
Know yet a brother's face,— 
We hail, in this the antique olive gray, 
A meaning of to-day. 
1. 
For surely this pale bough, with hoary leaf, 
Is symbol of one still thought that is ours 
After the fire of grief; 
Thought not unhappy, fruitful thought, that showers 
A lustral rain of gentle tears and pure, 
Breaking the spell of Death, that else were sure 
To chain our living powers, 
To lock Joy fettered in the frozen breast : 
The one calm thought, the peaceful thought, They rest. 


They rest: brief rest was theirs 
Ere set of sun, and long and full of cares 
The laboring day. *Tis now as night, soft night, 
Descending and enfolding, whereon bright 
Old hours of toil are shining, sanctified 
To stars that light and guide! ° 
Iv. 
Ah, not with numbing of one noble hope 
Turn we from facing Death inexorable, 
But with strong souls and stable! 
Deep heaven hath surely scope 
To hold each earnest hour, a jewel new, 
A star to light and guide; 
And Toil, that shears all knotted puzzles through, 
A stellar sword against the dark descried 
Shall burn, like Perseus’ blade whereby the Gorgon 
died. 
Far, far the Colchian shores, 
Weary the mid-sea laboring at the oars, 
And hard to pass the rough Symplegades; 
sut, sail and storm-beat spars 
And wave-worn rudder pictured all in stars, 
Shines the ship Argo still above the Southern seas! 


HONEY WILLIAM. 


CATHERWOOD, 





BY M. HU. 


In the hilly green heart of Ohio, Honey 
William Walsh rode forth decked as be- 
fitted a proprietor of the soil, which he 
was. ‘Iwo bunches of pinks and holly- 
hocks, each bunch as large as his great 
hand, ornamented the lapels of his Sunday 
coat. Honey William had a woman’s 
fondness for perfume and for completing 
his toilette with flowers. All summer 
long he carried heaps of roses on his 
breast to church, and responded with an 
innocent and open sinile of joy to the tit- 
terings of the girls. 

But the first apple-cutting of the autumn 
weather found him limited in garden re- 
sources. ‘There were still bouncing-bet- 
ties growing by the palings, and a few 
frosty larkspurs; they were a last resort 
when a man wanted a posy. He gleaned 
the hollyhock stalks and the bunch of 


‘features were thin. 


by girls in bright calico or delaine dresses, 
and young men in their Sunday black 
clothes. Earthen jars or wooden bowls 
received the pared and quartered apples, 
whose destination was the brick dry- 
house in the yard. It must have been sad 
for the apple-trees to put forth their spring 
blossoms with that half-crematory in 
sight. But the weazened mummy of a 
noble fruit did not intrude its nauseating 
presence at the cutting. ‘There were pan- 
try shelves all lined with plates heaped 
ready for the lap supper, with two kinds 
of cake, plum tarts, and twisted crullers. 
Joe Noggle hada patent peeling-machine 
screwed fast to a table, and he ground 
forth a tubful of apples for as many corers 
as could cluster near. ‘Their hands were 
blackened by steel knives, and their lips 
stained by fruit juice. ‘This was the 
noisiest quarter of the room, and from it 
flew many an apple core at those sedate 
beaux in what might be called the dress 
circle. Joe Noggle was an uproarious be- 
ing, who could not be kept down even by 
his desire to conciliate Miles Roby. Miles 
was a brown, tough old farmer, not unlike 
a dried apple, all puckered into wrinkles 
about his sunken mouth, which he opened 
only to talk about the weather-chances of 
making money. Joe Noggle had no money, 
or any chances of making any, so Miles al- 
ways spoke to him as seldom as possible, 
and meant by the brief attention he did be- 
stow to intimate that Patience Roby was 
not for Joe Noggle. 

Patience wore a pink wool delaine jack- 
et over a white dress. She hada fleece of 
shingled curly hair, cruel little teeth, and 
two sharp dimples which looked as if they 
had been bored by instruments, for her 
Still, Patience Roby 
was a pretty girl, and the belle of all that 
neighborhood. The mocking twinkle of 
her eyes bewildered both sober-minded 
and lively young men, and their elders 
were ready to grant she might settle down 
into a solid wife for somebody. 

The Robys had invited people from 
New Baltimore and Millersport to their 
apple-cutting, which guests came late by 
‘arriage and wagon load. Nearly all the 
apples were cut up when Patience took her 
place inside the dining-room door to pre- 
sent each of these individuals to the assem- 
bled company. Her sharp dimples came 
and went merrily, and she made graceful 
side remarks between her announcements. 

**Miss Taylor, ladies and gentlemen,” 
called Patience. 





sweet pinks with a lugubrious feeling of 


Miss Taylor courtesied down the step 


Honey William was considered soft, and, 
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admitting to the dining-room, and said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen;” and the ladies 
and gentlemen, quartering apples or whet- 
ting an oveasional knife on a jar, respond- 
ed, in full chorus, **Miss Taylor.” 

By the time her duty was punctiliously 
done, all signs of labor vanished. There 
was a prolonged pumping, and the sound 
of the roller towel was heard on the back 
porch. ‘Then girls with arms around each 
other's waists grouped into the parlor and 
family sitting-room, and provident youths 
selected chairs near a table or some object 
on which they could rest a plate. Kate 
‘Thompson and her Aunt Roby, with half 
a dozen young Ganymedes as_ helpers, 
streamed in with the lap supper. 

Honey William Walsh now found him- 
self cut off from Patience Roby, about 
whom he usually hung. Her father, by 
no means intending to mar Honey Wil- 
liam’s courtship, had yet wedged him up 
between the bee-hive in the parlor and sim- 
ple minded Sallie Waddell. Sallie was 
dark and very thin, her nose going before 
her like a razor to cleave a way for 
the feeble head to which it was append- 
ed. She had attended all the apple-cut- 
tings and taken part in all the plays for 
uncounted years, and never complained 
that she found the younger generation less 
considerate than their mothers, with whom 
she formerly disported herself. 

“See this suid Miles Roby to 
Hloney William, indicating the parlor bee- 
hive. ‘*This ‘ere’s a new paytent.” 


‘ere ” 





| 


| Sallie, lifting the upper part of her face, 


“TI thought ‘twas a fine bureau,” piped 


and unhinging her lower jaw so that it 
hung suspended over her breast. 

**And that’s what it looks like,” respond- 
ed Miles, proudly. ‘But it’s a paytent 
right. I paid ten dollars for this ‘ere.”’ 

Hle made an important bustle in remoy- 
ing the veneered front. Many of his 
guests crowded near, the girls uttering 
cries when they saw bees hanging so 
thickly within the glass enclosure. A 
New Baltimore youth, who had been lean- 
ing with his plate on the other end of the 
parlor hive, leaped across the room, and 
Miles Roby smiled with grim delight. He 
loved to study the private life of such pro- 
ducers as bees, and to feel that he had 
them harmless and very active almost 
within his hand. White heaps of honey- 
comb were already cemented to the glass. 

“Jess put your ear down close, and you'll 
hear them hum,” he suggested, in his ca- 
pacity of exhibitor. 

**Do leave the boards off, and let us look 
at them,” begged a Millersport young 
lady. “I never saw such a sight in my 
life.” 

“But how do the bees get in and out?’ 
said Honey William. 

Miles explained that a bit of -weather 
boarding had been cut from the outside of 
the house to let a flattened spout connect 
the bee-hive with the open air. Kate 
Thompson had some difficulty in getting 
through the gazing throng to collect lunch 
plates. 

Kate's small face was triangular, like a 
fox’s, though no fox’s face was ever set 
with such straight-gazing, shrewd eyes. 
It was one smear of freckles, the freckles 
being answered by brown shades in her 
crinkled red hair. There was an honest 
comeliness about Kate, an elastic spring to 
her little figure—an entire eflect of pictur- 
esqueness which the young men owned. 
But she was as sharp as a brier bush, and 
scorned lovers. ‘The man who dared to at- 
tempt kissing her, even in forfeit games, 
felt claws. She held herself as nicely aloof 
from all the common philandering of the 
neighborhood as if the sternest duenna 
had her in charge, when perhaps a more 
unmothered and secretly forlorn girl did 
not exist within a day’s journey of her. 
Kate elected her frieuds by spiritual chem- 
istry. For she was one of those unfortu- 
nate souls who can not smear their indi- 
viduality through a multitude. The grind- 
stone of poverty had whetted her, but it 
encountered that steel-like endurance 
which shapes into heroic blades. Her 
place in her uncle's family might have 
made a mere drudge of her if she had not 
dignified it by an honest enjoyment of 
her duties. Miles Roby said Kate could 
work all around Patience in a day, and 
have enough sense left at night to say who 
should and who should not come to see 
her. 

For Miles detested his daughter’s skip- 
ping and lively lover. He had a meaner 
opinion of Millersport and New Baltimore 
when he saw how Joe Noggle led all the 
games. 

Joe Noggle gave himself over to riotous 
hilarity, as if this were a last chance. 

It was eleven by the kitchen clock—an 
hour when all decorous apple-cuttings 
broke up session—and still the house rang 
with laughter and shook with the tread of 
romping feet. Mrs. Roby sat in her corner, 
a serene mass of flesh, saying good-natured- 
ly to all inquirers that she could stand it 
if the young people could, though she did 
not know what some of their mothers 
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moon swam in its own radiance toward a 
mild midnight. But Joe Noggle declared 
there was yet time to celebrate the occasion 
by a few weddings while the young peo- 
ple were putting on their wraps. 

“I know that Honey William Walsh and 
Sallie Waddell have made up their minds 
to get married,” shouted Joe, pushing for- 
ward an unwilling justice of the peace 
from Millersport, “for Honey William 
sent me to town for the license.” 

“Why, no,” remonstrated Honey Wil- 
liam, standing sincere and tall above the 
surge. 

‘“*Now, Honey William, you know you 
did,” chimed Patience. ‘You showed the 
license to me. Don’t be bashful, Sallie. 
Come out and take Honey William’s hand.” 

Mrs. Roby quaked as heartily as any of 
the merciless young company when the 
half-witted woman tramped forth and laid 
hold of the appointed victim's hand. 

Honey William gazed down with for- 
bearing pity at her tittering face and skin- 
ny fingers. 

“Sallie's goin’ to be a bride now, what 
she always wanted to be,” cried one of the 
girls, to whom Sallie responded with an 
open-mouthed smirk which caused rap- 
tures. 

**Go ahead, justice,” urged Joe. 

“Yes, go ahead,” urged the chorus. 
“You needn't hang back. Honey Wil- 
liam’s got the cash.” 

‘But [ never asked her,” objected Honey 
William, still, out of his natural tenderness 
for women, refusing to leave her alone the 
butt for the company. 

“Oh, Sallie won't mind that,” spoke up 
a dozen jrresponsible voices. ** You mustn't 
hurt Sallie's feelings.” 

**I don’t want to hurt her feelings,” said 
Honey William. “If it’s just in fun, and 
the rest of you want to see the wedding, 
I don’t know but Sallie and 1 might get 
married for you.” 

‘Honey William Walsh, I’ve always 
wanted to see you married,” cried a short 
girl, standing on a chair to look at the 
ceremony over intervening heads. She 
tied a Shaker bonnet under her laughing 
chin. 

“Of course it’s in fun,” re-assured the 
chorus, quaking with delight. ‘They pelted 
the justice with cries of **Go on!” until he 
was fain to do so. 

The moment of comparative silence 
which allowed his voice to be heard 
followed by the climax of all the noise. A 
crash of glass, an angry sound like the 
rasp of many small saws, and interming- 
ling sereams, turned every face aghast. 

‘*What’s the matter?’ ‘*What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

‘*Kate Thompson’s dropped one of the 
bee-hive covers on the glass and broke it, 
and the bees is all comin’ out!” 

Had an earthquake shaken every timber 
of the house, the stampede could have 
been no greater. The justice ran, brush- 
ing his ears. Girls accepted rescue from 
hands on which they had intended to be- 
stow that slight known as the mitten. 
Some returned for no good-bys, but made 
speed on their various homeward roads, 
and others paused in the orchard or out- 
side of windows to shout directions to each 
other for the quelling of the bees. 

Iloney William Walsh, like a huge lamb 
of sacrifice, had remained unmoved by the 
altar until Kate ‘Thompson ran against him 
with her arms over her head. She was 
desperately afraid of bees, and he answered 
her mute look by taking her arm and rush- 
ing her down the orchard quite against the 
lane fence. 

“IT guess Sallie Waddell got away by 
herself,” he observed, when he had looked 
around and saw no more women to rescue. 
**Did they sting you, Kate?” 

‘Did they sting me, Kate?” she mocked, 
picking a bee from her temple. Honey 
William examined the place with gentle- 
ness, pressing out between his two thumb- 
nails a fine black lance, its tip by moon- 
light discernibly ragged and white, fresh- 
ly torn from the wrathful insect. 

‘Don't ery,” said he. 

**Who’s cryin’ ?” demanded Kate. 

‘You are,” he replied, gathering a finger- 
full of tears off her face and showing her 
the glitter. 

‘*Honey William Walsh, haven't you got 
a bit of sense?” she demanded, hotly. 

‘‘Not much,” responded he, a modest 
doubt dwelling in his eye. 

‘You've told a true word now. And 
I’ve broke Uncle Miles’ bee-hive on your 
account. He thinks more of it than he 
does of his farm.” 

**You didn’t do it a-purpose?” 
William, in mild astonishment. 

“Of course I done it a-purpose,” wept 
Kate. ‘I wish the bees had all stung you. 
If you had that calf-head of yours full of 
stingers, you might prof’tably go home 
and pull °em out and do some thinkin’.” 

“I do a great deal of thinking,” argued 
Honey William, folding his arms and lean- 
ing against the fence. “I think all the 
time.” 

‘Did you ever think, then, what was the 
good of your hangin’ around here for Pa- 
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tience Roby and Joe Noggle to laugh at 
you? They mean to slip oft and get mar. 
ried next Sunday. I heard him tell her 
he'd got the license. Yes, and I heard her 
ask him if he got one for you too. Joe 
Noggle would as lief play a trick on yoy 
as not, and marry you up tight to anybody, 
if that would justify him and Patie to aunt 
and uncle afterward. Haven't | seen uncle 
take five dollars out of his pocket and offer 
it to Patie if she'd give up Joe and take 
you?” 

“And what did Patie do?” 

‘Does a body have to tell you all the 
disgraceful things that ever was? Patie 
sniffed at it.” 

“She may come to need the five dollarg 
before she dies,” remarked Honey William, 
with serious consideration. 

“She will if she has Joe Noggle,” said 
Kate, with a bitter laugh against the fence 
rail nearest her head. 

“But I don’t want anybody hired to 
marry me,’ Honey William pursued, turn- 
ing his calm, objecting eyes upon Kate, 
**| shouldn't think a girl would have to be 
hired to take a good husband. 
wouldn't have to be hired, would you? 

“T don’t want any husband,” sniffed 
Kate. 

‘But I wish you'd marry me, 
gested, rubbing along the rail. 

*“[ won't do any such thing. 
little to do, marryin’ you, wouldn't 1? 

“IT wouldn't let you slave over a hot 
stove harvest times,” he ruminated. 

‘Honey William Walsh, you don’t do 
yourself any credit goin’ around the neigh- 
borhood talkin’ your soft talk.” 

**But I never talked any soft talk to you 
before, did I, Kate?” 

**No, you didn’t,” 
fully. 

“I'm beginning now, though,” he 
ceeded, with calm resolution. 

“You great gump,” shot out the hot- 
tongued damsel, ‘do you think I’m run- 
nin’ after you?” 

“Yes; I like it,” he owned, in vast sim- 
plieity. “I haven't had any women-folks 
to run after me since mother died. A man 
misses it. You're spicy and you're snappy. 
I believe I’ve come to see you as much as I 
did Patience.” 

He had a sudden thought, and lifted her 
up like a little girl to sit upon his arm. 

“Honey William Walsh,” exclaimed 
Kate, wriggling in his grasp, “Ill kick 
you with my heel.” 

‘Kiss me, Kate.” 

“fT don’t kiss men. I scratch them.” 

“Why, [could wear you just like a bunch 
of pinks over my heart. Say we're engaged, 
and I'll put you down.” 

“You'll put me down anyhow,” said 
Kate, gaining the ground, and moreover 
spurning it. ‘*And I wouldn't have you as 
a gift.” 

“Come, now,” urged her suitor. 
get up on the fence and argue.” 

*You go home,” said Kate, “and stay 
there, and think it over till I send you 
word.” 

“But will you send me a good word?” 

“IT don’t know but [ might if you go 
right off pow. Your hat’s in the house, 
but I'll fetch it while you lead out your 
horse.” 

“Ill go right off, then,” said Honey Wil- 
liam. 

When, a few minutes later, he rode from 
the stable into the lane, Kate stood on the 
top rail holding to the ridered stakes, and 
she crowned his head with its cover. 

**T wish I could carry you off with me,” 
said Honey William, holding back his 
horse. 

‘*T ain*t so easy carried off,” responded 
Kate, clambering down the fence and has- 
tening his departure. 

She waited in the dark fence corner, 
however, and listened to the pat-a-pat of 
his horse’s feet until the dim concave of 
sky and earth swallowed them away from 
her. She caught her breath between a sob 
and a laugh, and whispered into a crevice 
of the fence rail, which offered itself like : 
little ear for the contidence: **Great gump. 
I’ve liked him ever since [ could remember, 
and he never got it through his head until 
I beat it in to-night.”—Harper’s Bazar. 
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WISE WORDS TO WOMEN, 


Miss Emily S. Bouton, in the Toledo 
Blade, urges upon women who wish to 
earn a living the necessity of a thorough 
preparation : 

It is not enough to be smart, energetic, 
and industrious, though these qualities 
form a most desirable part of the qualifica- 
tions of either the head or hand laborers. 
Smartness will not, however, take the 
place of skill, and it is pre-eminently 
skilled work that wins the battle in these 
days. You may even possess genius, but 
unless you put that genius in training, 
harness it, as it were, you will come out 
behind the plodder who has learned his 
Jessons from the experience of others, and 
carefully applies them. 

The tendency is to get a smattering of 
knowledge in some one direction, a little 
deftness of hand perhaps, and then to im- 
agine the preparation for earning good 
wages complete. You cannot be success- 
ful in this way. ‘There is too much hot 
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yetition in the world in every depart- 
ment of labor, whether in art, the profes- 
sions, Or is trade, to render it possible. 
You must strive to pass mediocrity and 
become superior workingwomen, whether 
you are cooks, laundresses, dressmakers, 
ts or painters, otherwise you will soon 
ij yourselves crowded to the wall, and 
unless some happy accident comes to your 
rescue, you will be likely to know what 
real Want ls... - 

[ often receive such letters as the follow- 


ing, which reached me this mcrning: 
g: 


com} 


poe 
fine 


Miss Emtiy 8S. Bouton :—I wish to earn some- 
thing by writing storys or if not capable of that 
try something different. could you tell me where 
it would be best to send my manuscrept & give 
me full particulars any advice would be very 
exceptable. 

You will see that this letter is not punctu- 
ated, that the words are misspelt, and that 
the whole thing bears evidence of the wri- 
ter’s lack of culture and training. And yet 
this girl, or woman, imagines that she can 
step into the arena of literature with pro- 
ductions that will have a market value, that 
she can “earn money” with her pen, when 
she cannot even write a little note, like the 
foregoing, correctly. 

She may possess a talent that patient 
study and effort will develop into a power 
to produce something that will find inter- 
ested readers and, therefore, command a 
price. At present, however, judging from 
this. she might as well attempt to dip the 
ocean dry with a pint dipper as to write 
anything for which she will receive pay. 

There is not one woman in this country, 
or any other, who has attained a command- 
ing posicion in any business, trade, art, or 
profession who has not done it by years of 
hard, grinding effort. Some peculiarly 
lucky combination of circumstances may 
project an exceptional one into a brief sun- 
shining of popularity, butif this is not sup- 
ported by severe training and continued 
effort, she soon sinks back into the shad- 
ows and is forgotten. ‘The same rule holds 
good where only self-support is aimed at— 
some lucky turn may bring good pay for 
poor work for a time, but it will not last. 

Women do not give weight enough to 
this necessity of preparation for a life 
work, or even for one extending over a 
few years. They are like a man who should 
go into an arena with trained wrestlers, 
expecting to win a prize through sheer ex- 
ertion of strength. He may be a giant in 
size, a Hercules in physical force, but he 
will go down to defeat as easily as chaff is 
tossed in the whirlwind, before the lithe, 
sinewy, iron-muscled small man who has 
given time and attention to putting him- 
self in good condition. 

The perfecting of mechanical appliances 
of every kind has raised the standard of 
work in all directions, and it is felt in 
everything. People desire a higher finish ; 
they demand a greater speed. Apprentice 
productions no longer find a market, and 
apprentice labor gets no pay. 

Because this is true, and because of the 
other truth, that for skilled labor there is 
always a market—except when conditions 
are abnormal—and also that persistent ef- 
fort will bring that skill, it is easy for 
women who would make an independence 
for themselves to see how their desire 
may be accomplished. Nor need any one 
who has good common sense and a moder- 
ate degree of health be discouraged. Each 
and every one of you can do something 
well. Give the very best that is in you to 
what you undertake; do with energy and 
enthusiasm whatever comes to-day to your 
hand to do, even though you are reaching 
out for something better; remember that 
you cannot hold your own in the beginning 
of uny new work without thorough prep- 
aration, nor continue to do so without 
steady efforts at improvement—then and 
then only will you win real success in any 
walk of life. 

a a) 


WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending March 2, 1886, as fol- 
lows :— 

Adelaide M. Hayward, 
Soap-dish. 

Mikel, Gillum, I[Il.. 
Squeezer and Strainer. 

Ella Nagle, New York, Strengthening 
Corset for Children. 

Julia Penley, Bangor, Me., Dress-chart. 

Emma L. Pridham, Philadelphia, Pa , 
Wash board. 

Josephine L Smith, Davenport, Iowa, 
Household Press. 

Matilda Stocker, New York, N. Y., Pat- 
tern Lining. 


joston, Mass., 


Jane Combined 
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SOCIETY WOMEN ELECTIONEERING IN 
ENGLAND. 


Editoys Woman's Journal : 

Three hundred thousand English ladies 
have entered the ‘“‘arena of politics,’ who 
are not radicals, but ladies of the aristocra- 


cy; duchesses, countesses, marchionesses,- 


baronesses, wives and daughters of 
knights, baronets, squires, merchants, law- 
yers, and divines, leaders of society and 
fashion. 

At the late general election these fair 
“Dames of the Primrose League” came to 
the aid of their husbands and brothers in 
an eflort to rally the newly-enfranchised 
men to the Conservative standard. They 
labored in the campaign, canvassed from 
house to house, solicited votes at the polls, 
did, in short, about all that American 
alarmists have foretold that enfranchised 
Women would do; and with what result? 
They are not “‘unsexed” (whatever that 
may be); were not met with rude rebuffs ; 
have not shocked public sentiment; have 
hot grown less dear to their husbands and 


brothers. They have made the elections 
more orderly and respectable by their 
Presence. Husbands and brothers are 
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glad of their aid.” Such is the effect on 
public sentiment that since the election 
their numbers have largely grown. No 
wonder the House of Lords favors woman 
suffrage 

Let the conservative women of America 
follow the example of their aristocratic 
Let them join their husbands and 
brothers in electioneering, in discussing 
and managing public affairs. They will 
tind these far more interesting and satis- 
fying than fashions, society intrigues, or 
charities. When they help maintain jus- 
tice and good government, the whole com- 
munity will praise and thank them. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


sisters. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PRINCE AND PEARL. 








BY EMMA C, DOWD. 


In the very same year, on the very same day, 
‘Two little babies were born; 

One was a doggy, and one wasa girl, 

One was named Prince, and one was named Pearl, 
Allon a New Year's morn. 


And in one cradle the babies slept, 
All through the mid-winter weather; 
One on her pillow, dimpled and sweet, 
And one curled up at the darling'’s feet,— 
Prince and Pear! together. 
But Prince grew fast, as doggies will, 
‘Till he soon was large and strong, 
With a coal-black coat that was curly and fine, 
With a big, big bark and a sorrowful whine; 
And he learned to know right from wrong. 
And Prince would sit by the baby Pearl, 
Rocking her while she slept, 
Gently, lightly, to and fro, 
And the mother waa free to come or go, 
For Prince a true watch kept. 
And he'd bear caresses from baby hands 
With never so much as a wince; 
And Pearl! on his back was secure from harm, 
For he'd carry her safely all over the farm,— 
Darling, trusty old Prince! 
And when Pearl went to the village school, 
A mile or more away, 
Prince carried her basket and primer, too, 
And would run to fetch her when school was through, 
At the close of the long, long day. 
Oh, they were ever the best of friends, 
In sunny or stormy weather; 
Up in the mountains or down by the sea, 
In town or country, "twould always be 
Prince and Pearl together. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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A PET TURTLE. 


I was taking a walk in the woods one 
spring morning, when I fell in with four 
little turtles who were also taking a prom- 
enade. ‘They were such cunning little fel- 
lows that I could not resist taking them 
back to the house with me. I was visiting 
in New Jersey at the time; and, when I 
returned to my home in the city, | brought 
one of them with me, done up in a brown 
paper parcel. Before we arrivedin Brook- 
Ivn, he burst his wrappings and made a 
brave struggle for liberty, and was only 
subdued by vigorous thumps with the 
handle of my parasol. On reaching home, 
he was given the freedom of the back yard, 
and was named W. M. Thackeray; but he 
usually went by the nickname of “Thack,” 
which was more convenient than his full 
title. 

I was puzzled at first to know what to 
feed him, feeling that a city back yard con- 
tuined but secant provender for one ac- 
customed to a country diet; but after a 
few experiments, I found that Thack took 
very kindly to mashed potatoes and milk. 
Ile soon learned the sound of my voice, 
‘and would stump hopefully up the flagged 
walk to my feet when I called him. It was 
an amusing sight to see him take a meal. 
I would arrange his potato mixed with 
milk upon the edge of his plate. the rim of 
which he would take in his horny mouth. 
He would then walk slowly around it, 
sucking in his foodas he went. He would 
sometimes take alittle sour milk or a drink 
of water from a spoon. 

[I became very fond of my queer little 
‘*net ina box.” He was perfectly tame, 
and had many interesting ways. When he 
was dressed, he used always to wear a blue 
satin sash tied round his shell, ‘tin the 
place where his waist ought to be.” 

I used to enjoy introducing him to com- 
pany. I would open the parlor door and 
call him, when he would slowly stump, 
with fluttering ribbons, along the hall, 
through the doorway, across the carpet, 
and up to me, quite regardless of the sen- 
sation his appearance always created. 
Then I would take him up and hold him, 
he suspending himself first by one hind 
leg and then the other. I would also put 
my finger in his mouth, and would seratch 
his head for him. This last performance 
seemed to give him peculiar pleasure. He 
would lie perfectly still, opening and shut- 
ting his eyes in sleepy satisfaction, as long 
as I continued the motion. 

I kept Thack for eight months. Then 
winter drew near, and he began to show 
signs of torpidity and a desire for his long 
winter’s nap. I accordingly took him to 
the park in a basket, thinking that there 
he could find a shelter to his mind. While 
we were in the street cars on our way 
there, he poked the cover oft his basket, 
and, standing en his hind legs, thrust his 





snaky head and speckled paws into sight, 
much to the amazement of a stout old gen. 
tleman who sat opposite, and who looked 
at him severely through a pair of gold eye- 
glasses. Thack was not at all abashed, 
but watched the conductor's progress up 
and down the car, looking at him with 
special interest whenever he used his bell- 
punch. 

On arriving at the park, I took the path 
to the lake; and, when I reached it, I put 
Thack down on the grass a few yards 
from the water. He looked around him 
for a minute, and then walked away with- 
out even bidding me good-by. He paid 
no attention to my calls of ‘*Thack! 
Thack! Thack!” Evidently, ‘his foot 
was on his native heath, and his name was 
MeGregor.”” He pushed his way through 
aclump of ferns, and I lost sight of him 
forever.— The Adrance. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
tlies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

*T suffered three years from blood poison, 
I took Hood's Sarsaparilla and think I am 
eured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


tood’s Sarsaparilla 1s characterized by 

three peculiarities: 1st, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active meuicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown, 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

* Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpeus my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
fs worth its weight.in gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
fold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Maae 
wy by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


ENGLAND 


WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL 


Edited by LYDIA E. BECKER, 


This Journal is published monthly, and contains 
full information of the progress of the movement in 
the British Empire for extending the Parliamentary 
franchise to women; accounts of public meetings and 
lectures; correspondence, and original articles on the 
subject. 

The Journal furnishes a medium of communication 
among the members, and a record of the work done 
by the different branches of the National Society for 
Woman Suffrage, and by other persons and societies 
interested in improving the condition of women. 
Friends of the cause are urged to endeavor to aid it 
by promoting the circulation of the Journal. 

Price for one copy, monthly (post free for one year), 
to any part of the United States, 75 cents. 

Communications for the Editor, and orders for the 
Journal, to be addressed 28 Jackson’s Row, Albert 
Square, Manchester, England. q 

Postal notes or money orders may be sent in pay- 
meat. 
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THE 
BOSTON ALMANAG 
AND 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1886. 
5ist YEAR. 

WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
624 Pages. eile en 81.00 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers geuerally. 


tm BEST THING KNOWN Foe 
WASHING““"BLEACHING. 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 





INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


Artists’ Materials and Art Novelties 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 
84 Washington Street. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. | 


Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and | 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Sutfrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonrense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Be shtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah ID. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie 
Blake. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Devereux 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WoMAN’s JOURNAL Oftice, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curus. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 


Rev. James Freeman 


hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. | 


5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This college is open for the reception of students 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. ‘The instruction consists 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactic 
Lectures, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prae- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 

For Course of Lectures....ccccccccsccccseses 2 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when paid in advance).....ceeceeeeees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......0ecececeees >. 00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 00 
Material for Dissection, per part .......++++ 0 
Crraduation Fee... ccccceceeeeee seeeeeeeeeeee 50.00 


For further particulars and Catalogues, address the 
Registrar, Dr. W. H. FALES, 733 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Masa, 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a actence 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Suaperter, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her oflice, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


PEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure atill more thorough results an optional /foue 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
| Dean, 


| -. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 





Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
>» the fact that our combination 


are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Giarments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 





yarments, 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass, 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full Preparatory with shorter Col- 
lege Coursé, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No- 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D, 

Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University 

and Newnham College, Cambridge, England, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





A full college course for women, with special and | 


preparatory courses, and courses of Muaic and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS. 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in | 


Relation to Sex. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
ssued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO ,5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhSt., Washington D.C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cta.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


Suita, both Cotton and Flannel, | 


warrant good fitting and comfortable | 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
| in winter and spring terms. For further information 

address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M.D., Dean, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; evding May 25th, 
| 1885. Three years’ graded course, Leevures, Quizzes, 
| Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, Stu- 
| dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted 
| FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
| GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar 

| atus. For eatalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD II. MAGILL, A. M., PResipENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences ahout March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

‘The requirements for admission, the course of study 
and the requirements fo’ graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. e 

For information or announcement, address Pref, 

| Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Abdominal Bands 


For Men, Women and Children. 
| PURE LAMBS’ WOOL 


ABDOMINAL BANDS. 


A positive CURE for all bowel troubles and a pre- 
ventive of inflammation, peritonitis and weakness 
common to our climate. 


NOYES BRO.’S, 


Washineton & Summer Sts., 


BOSTON, U. 8S. A. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
| FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY 


| WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
| $1 a Bottle Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & co., 
450 Washington, cor. Bedford St, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before ‘bee 
equalled in this or any other country. . 
aa Telephone number 7232. 
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MICHIGAN KNIGHTS OF LABOR FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., } 
MARCH 15, I886. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the State Convention of the Knights 
of Labor of Michigan, held at Lansing, 
March 9%, 10, and 11, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a State Assembly. I was present 
as a delegate from Battle Creek, and in- 
troduced the following: 

Whereas the Knights of Labor recognize no 
distinction on account of sex, therefore 

Resolved, That the State Assembly of Michi- 
gan are heartily in favor of extending the elective 
franchise to women. 

The resolution was received with great 
applause and referred to the committee on 
When the report of this com- 
mittee was made, the recommendation was 
in favor of the resolution, and it was unan- 
imously adopted by the entire delegation. 

A more lengthy memorial from the As- 
sembly at Flint, upon the same subject, 
was also unanimously adopted. ‘This in- 
cluded a petition to Congress asking that an 
amendment to the constitution in favor of 
equal suffrage be submitted to the State 
for ratification. 

Fratervally, 


resolutions. 


Cuas. E. BARNEs. 


7 - 
LETTER FROM KANSAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar lately gave two 
addresses here on woman suffrage. and 
fairly set the town on tire on the subject. 
Her addresses were remarkably able, and 
were enthusiastically received. The en- 
eny was frightened into vigorous effort, 
the manner of which, in some instances, 
was in entire keeping with any attempt to 
trample upon a just principle. 

The legal fraternity gave, at the Opera 
House, for the benefit of the poor, a 
“drawn debate” on woman suffrage. The 
amount of money raised was about two 
hundred dollars. The discussion would 
have proved a most enjoyable entertain- 
ment had it not been for the evident anx- 
iety, on the part of one or two of the gen- 
uine opponents, to illustrate personally 
what they fain would have had the audi- 
ence believe to be the result of a contact 
with the “filthy” science of human goy- 
ernment. The exhibition of a low mental 
state, of course, proved more unfortunate 
for those speakers than for the science. 

It is well that the parlor, pulpit, press, 
and the people generally, are giving this 
matter thought. Letters from every part 
of the State express determination to re- 
double efforts the coming year. Kansas 
will be one of the leading States to do full 

justice to her women. 
HENRIETTA B. WALL. 

Hutchinson, Kan. 


WESTFIELD WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Several of the representative women of 
Westfield resolved to try the experiment 
of attending the annual town meeting, 
which occurred on the 8th inst., and dis- 
tributed **No license” ballots. Eleven la- 
dies volunteered, the majority of them be- 
ing members of the W. C.'T. U. The plan 
was for two to goin the morning as soon 
as the balloting commenced, and stay an 
hour. Then a relay of two more were to 
take their places, and so on through the 
day. Some of those who were among the 
earliest at the hall were so well pleased 
with the cordial manner with which they 
were received by the sterner sex, and so 
earnestly desired to aid in redeeming the 
town, if possible, from the curse of the li- 
cense system, that they resolved to remain 
at their posts through the day, which they 
did. 
© The experiment was a success in more 
ways than,one. Several years since, the 
town adopted a series of ‘*Rules and Regu- 
lations for the better maintaining of order 
in town meeting.”” Among them was the 
following: ‘“‘No person shall be allowed 
to smoke in this house.” This rule had 
never been enforced while the various 
officers of the town were being voted for, 
which usually occupies an entire day, un- 
til last Monday. ‘Then the attention of the 
Chairman (Hon, Jas. R. Dunbar, senator 
from this district) was called to it by one 
of the ladies. The hall at the time was 
filled with tobacco-smoke, and was well- 
nigh unbearable by some of the men as 
well as the women present. At her sug- 
gestion, the rule for the remainder of the 
day was rigidly enforced. If for no other 
reason, the ladies deserve the commenda- 
tion of all good citizens for this move in 
the direction of enforcing sanitary condi- 
tions, as well as those of law and order. 

As was to have been expected, the ‘No 
license” vote was not successful, but it 
was increased a goodly number over the 
previous year. 

‘*Heaven is full of days,” we are told. 
These earnest Christian women “‘never say 
die” to a good cause. ‘They will be heard 


from again, with others added. 
Hopefully yours, 


J.N. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOST TON, 


NATIONAL W. S. A. OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts opened its Fourth 


Annual Meeting ‘Tuesday evening in the 
Meionaon. Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, the pres- 


ident, presided, and there was a large at- 
tendance. 

The “Song of Freedom,” written by 
Mrs. H. H. Robinson, was sung. 


Mrs. Shattuck delivered the opening ad- 
dress, on *The Basis of Our Claim.” Op- 
ponents of woman suffrage, she said, often 
admit the right of women to vote, but 
place the question of expediency above 
that of right. The objections to suffrage 
were considered as to the effect of the bal- 
lot on the home, on religion, and on the 
womanly nature. ‘The relation of man to the 
nation, and the personality of man, were 
discussed. Personality, the speaker said, 
is the criterion of citizenship. ‘That which 
is expedient is not always right. Man, 
from the beginning, had the inherent right 
to self-representation in public affairs. In 


this republic, this means the ballot. ‘The 
right to vote.” says Mr. Mulford, “is in- 


herent in every person who belongs to our 
country.” None should be excluded from 
this privilege except criminals and the in- 
sane. Women are “persons,” and neither 
criminals nor insane. A womdn may be 
taxedor punished as a person, and therefore 
she has the right to self-representation. 
When this truth is recognized, America 














Westyield, March 15, 1886. 


will, indeed, be free. 
A telegram of congratulation was read 


from Miss Susan B. Anthony. Mrs. Dora 
B. Smith recited a selection from **Josiah 
Allen's Wife's” last book, and Mr. Hutch- 


Inson sany. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake was then in- 
troduced, and said: “I propose to take vou 
with me, step by step, with the woman 
suffrage movement in New York since 
ISG7. In 1867 there was a Constitutional 
Convention in New York. Miss Anthony 
appeared before it to plead for woman 
suffrage. When the question was brought 
to a vote it was defeated, 125 to 19. In 
1878, I myself appeared before the New 
York Assembly. When I started for the 
Assembly Chamber, I could get only two 
ladies to accompany me. All we could do 
was to bring up a bill which was killed in 
committee. And that was our history for 
many years in New York State. In 1876, 
we actually had a debate which lasted for 
about an hour. ‘This was a great advance. 
In 1878, a bill was passed giving women 
the right to serve as school oflicers. It 
was vetoed by Gov. Lucius Robinson. He 
declared that women were not designed by 
nature for public life. In 1879, when Mr. 
Robinson sought re-election, the women of 
New York decided that Mr. Robinson was 


not designed for public life. We go on 
this principle in New York: to defeat 


every opponent of equal rights, and I ad- 
vise you to do that in this State. Bit by 
bit we gained ground. Mr. Cornell, who 
succeeded Mr. Robinson, in his message 
recommended the very bill his predecessor 
had vetoed. In 1880, it was made a law, 
giving the women the right to vote at 
school elections, and women have exer- 
cised that right ever since. In L881 a bill 
was presented and brought toa third read- 
ing, giving women the right to vote. In 
1882 the same bill was presented, but, on 
the very day when it was to be voted on, 
the attorney-general, Mr. Russell, gave an 
opinion declaring it unconstitutional. 
The vote was deferred for a week, and at 
the end of that time it stood, ayes, 54; 
noes, 50. Inthe fall of that year the women 
relegated Mr. Russell to private life, and 
elected Mr. Dennis O’Brien, who does not 
give opinions against us. In 1883, on a vote, 
we had 61 ayes, 57 noes, and had gained 
seven votes. It was determined to ‘defeat 
every man who voted against us, and of 
the 57 who did so, only 14 were re-elected. 
Mr. Ilouse, of New York, who was one of 
our most bitter opponents, we prevented 
receiving even a nomination. In 1885, our 
bill was again brought to a vote, after a 
long debate, and the result showed 57 ayes 
and 56 noes. Last summer I travelled all 
through New York State and urged the 
women to defeat the men who had voted 
against them, and to present themselves to 
be registered at the fall elections. As the 
result, 200 women appeared at Ithaca, ask- 
ing to be registered, 20in New York and 
Brooklyn, and a large number in James- 
town. Mrs. Blake gave a humorous :c- 
count of her own effort to register, and the 
consternation excited among the board of 
registrars by her application. She gave a 
graphic description of the scene in the As- 
sembly Chamber last week, when the mu- 
nicipal suftrage bill came within two 
votes of passing, and *‘was at last defeated 
by a liquor dealer and a gambling-house 
keeper in New York city changing their 
votes from the affirmative to the. negative. 
I have told you the story of New York. 
Do you think we are discouraged? I tell 
you no, we propose to continue the battle 
and go on with the contest, and we never 
will stop till vietory is won.” 

Mr. C. 5S. Fay delivered a short address, 
and the meeting closed with singing by the 
audience. 


WEDNESDAY 


At the afternoon session, 
Ilamilton delivered an address ably advo- 
‘ating the cause of woman suffrage. The 
Secretary, Miss L. A. Hatch, and the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. H. H. Robin- 
son, made their annual reports, showing a 
gratifying growth of the suffrage move- 
ment. Brief addresses on‘*Why I Wish to 
Vote,”’ were given by Dr. Salome Merritt, 
Miss Emma F. Clarry, and Mrs. Lucy 8. 
Daniels. A resolution was adopted asking 
the Massachusetts Legislature to raise the 
age of protection for young girls to eigh- 
teen; also a resolution thanking Senator 
Elijah F. Morse for his ‘‘courageous and 
manly course in introducing, advocating, 
and voting—without the moral support of 
another senatorial voice—for an amend- 
ment fixing the age of consent at sixteen,” 
and asking him to support the still more 
radical change proposed in these resolu- 
tions. 


AFTERNOON, 
Rev. J. W. 









WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Mrs. Shattuck opened the meeting by of- 
fering this resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union have, by their special line of 
work, interested many of our best men and wo- 
men in the suffrage cause, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Massachusetts, most hearti y 
welcome them as co-laborers with us for the ad- 
vancement of women. 


Mrs. Martha 8S. Curtis graphically de- 
scribed the progress of the woman suffrage 
cause in this State 

Judge Robert C. Pitman, who was very 
warmly received. said: I have advocated 
woman suffrage since before the yeur 1840, 
but I do not come here with any rose-col- 
ored view of the progress of the cause. It 
isa hard fight yet, and it will take hard 
work to carry it through. I regard this 
question of woman suffrage as one that 
goes to the very foundation of the pros- 
perity of the people. I do not regard it as 
simply or mainly a woman’s question. The 
right of suffrage is not so much to protect 
our individuality. Itis a question of so- 
ciety. It seems to me that we substanti- 
ate our claims to woman suffrage by logi- 
cal reasons. Women have as much average 
intelligence as men at the present time. It 
is conceded by all statisticians that there 
are fewer criminals among women than 
among men. If women are too good for 
elections, let us get rid not only of annual 
but of biennial and all other elections. 
The majority of women do not feel op- 
pressed, and for that reason many people 
think that only a few good women and 
many bad ones will vote. You must arouse 
the majority to a sense of their religious 
duty, and dispossess their minds of a great 
many mistaken ideas. The most impor- 
tant question in polities to-day is whether 
we shall throttle rum or rum shall throttle 
us. We need the help of the women in 
the settlement of this question, and when 
they have votes there will be no more tie 
votes in cities, but always a clear majority 
for prohibition. We eannot carry on our 

government successfully without the help 
of women. 

Miss Fanny Worcester gave a recitation. 
Letters were read from Mrs. Delia Stewart 
Parnell, pare a me Ely, Senator Morse, 
Miss Eastman, Rev. M. J. Savage, Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, Dr. Duryea, and others. 
Resolutions were adopted thanking the 
congressmen who have voted for sutfrage, 
the press, and the Prohibitory and Labor 
parties; and commending the action of 
New York and Rhode Island to Mr. Fran- 
cis Parkman and Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
‘-who last year telegraphed to Dakota that 
woman suffrage ‘loses ground where agi- 
tated the longest.’” A tribute was paid 
to the memory of Mra. Julia Smith Parker, 
who so stoutly resisted taxation without 
representation, 

Mrs. Blake gave the closing address, on 
‘The ‘True Republic,” a: guing for fair pay 
for women, not only in the matter of suf- 
frage, but in that of equal pay for equal 
work. 

The audience sang the ‘Song of Free- 


dom,” and the meeting adjourned, 
= aed —-= 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Romance. By Maud 
1886. Price 


ATALANTA IN THE SOUTH, 
Howe. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
$1.25. 

Fortunate is the traveller who has eyes 
to see and imagination to comprehend new 
types of men, women, manners, and forms 
of soviety,—who can enjoy not only the 
live oaks and palmettoes, the winter roses, 
and balmy breezes of early spring,—but 
the equally diflerent habits and characters 
which climate and soil develop! Nor is 
it necessary to leave our Own country to 
find these suggestive contrasts. Miss 
Howe did not spend her winter and spring 
in New Orleans without entering into sym- 
pathetic relations with its inhabitants, and 
is thus enabled to interpret them to us far 
better than they could interpret them- 
selves. 

The book is dedicated ‘“‘to those dear 
Southern friends whose unfailing kindness 
and hospitality made the half year passed 
in New Orleans one of the pleasantest of 
my life.” It opens with a description of a 
December afternoon in “Jackson Square— 
the old Place D’Armes, the centre of all 
that is most interesting in the French 
quarter of New Orleans. 

“The bronze effigy of the hero whose 
name the square now bears is surrounded 
by a group of belated rose-bushes full of a 
sober wintry bloom. Outside of these 
runs the shell-strewn path, dazzling white, 
and harsh to tread upon. ‘The flowers are 
all dead save the hardy northern roses, 
but the orange-trees are heavy with their 
golden fruit. A group of black-skinned 
children are playing at leap-frog, and their 
young voices sound cheerfully in the ears 
of P hilip Rondelet as he sits at the window 
of his modest apartment, high up in one 
of the famous Pontalba buildings. ‘Two 
sides of the square are flanked by long 
brick houses of a somewhat imposing 
character, alike in all particulars, to the 
very monogram of their owner wrought in 
fine iron- -work above the central window 8, 
where the fagade rises to a high peak.” 

The story is well told. The characters 
are sharply drawnt Philip Rondelet, the 
aristocratic, fastidious young physician, 
with his *‘long, delicate face, and broad, 
unrutiled forehead, his large eyes of that 
indefinable grey-blue tint which neither 
color describes, his thin nose and sensitive 
mouth, and hair and beard of a golden 
brown,” is in striking contrast with the 
large, splendid creole, Robert Feuardent 
(capital name for a lover), a man of little 
education but high breeding—trained ina 
Jesuit college, a good shot, a hunter, a 
sailor, ‘who rode and swam and danced 
and sang, because it was his nature to do 
so perfectly and without effort.” Equally 
different from them both is General Ruys- 
dale, a Northern visitor. ‘The women, too, 
—Margaret Ruysdale, Sara Harden, Vir- 





ginia Allen, and Therese Caseneuve,—are 
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as different as race, climate, education, and 
social conditions can make them. ‘The 
descriptions of Louisiana and its great 
river, its strange scenery and mixed in- 
habitants, are vivid and picturesque. The 
atmosphere of the book, like that of the 
State, is semi-tropical. We have a medley 
of love, murder, and revenge, music, 
laughter, and merriment, luxury, life, and 
gaiety, sorrow, famine, and pestilence. 
Let all who cannot visié in person the 
beautiful and dangerous Gulf States read 
Miss Howe's interesting story. Through 
her keen eyes they will see much that 
might on the spot have escaped their own. 
Hi. B. B. 


Bewicke. Lon- 
Price 25 cents. 


Mornur Daniine. By A. E.N. 


don: The Leadenhall Press. 


This is one of the best woman's rights 
stories we have ever seen. Itis that of a 
mother whose children were left to another 
person as guardian by their father, and 
what followed. The author tells us, in 
her preface, that *‘it is more fact than fie- 
tion,”’ and coneludes :— 

*Women have no votes, and men often 
tell us our influence over them is great,— 
so great that having a vote would be noth- 
ing by comparison; yet through all the 
centuries mothers, who one would think 
would wish to have it, have had no legal 
right to the eare of their own children.” 

Crities usually condemn as_ inartistie 
stories written for a purpose, however 
good that purpose may be. But in this 


| case the story is full of fun as well as pa- 


thos, and not at all like the average story 
with amoral. Although thoroughly Eng- 
lish, it should have a wide circulation in 
this country, where also, in some States, 
‘laws of man’s making prolong the hus- 
band’s power into the future, making his 
arbitrary and irresponsible will omnipo- 
tent, whether for good or for evil, as re- 
gards his wife and children.” =H. B. BB. 





Anovr Reapy- Mapr Sprine 
Overcoats.—This garment is a special produe- 
tion for intermediate weather. It tides us over 
the wavering border line that, in New England, 
separates summer from winter, and in its best 
form is at once a comfortable and elegant gar- 
ment for the prom nade in city or country. It 
needs much painstaking in design and detail in 


SOMETHING 


order to meet all requirements of careful and 
fashionable buyers, and the best materials in 
construction are thought to be certain half- 


weight fabrics that are imported from England 
and Scotland. These transatlantic piece goods 
are finished up in different etlects to please all 


tastes. Messrs. Macullar, Parker & Co., the im- 
porting and manufacturing clothiers of Wash- 
ington Street, furnish these spring overcoats 


from a large ready-made stock, and have been 
very successful heretofore in pleasing the best 
judges of fine workmanship—this being their 
thirty-fourth season. ‘They have different prices, 


of course, for different grades, but always give 
the best article possible for the money. Many 
gentlemen, through motives of economy, select 


these ready-made goods in preference to order- 
ing from a merchant tailor. 


Tue advertisement of Storer’s and the Central 
Bleacheries will be acceptable reading just now, 
when the query comes where we shall get our 
hats and bonnets renovated. These bleacheries 
have been patronized by the public for over 
eighteen years, which proves that the work has 
always been satisfactory. 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co. have opened all 
their spring importations, and are now offering 
the same for sale. Their importaitions include 
all the finer grade of carpetings, all of which are 
sold at very reasonable prices. 


100 Doses One Dollar,” is true only of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argument 
as to strength and economy. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. W. Club.—Monday, March 22, 3.30 P. M., 
Miss Vida D, Scudder will speak on her Student Life 
at Oxford. 





Sunday Notice.—Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, Sunday, March 21, 
P.M, Mrs. Josephine E. mate will read **The New 
Preface’ * to the “Perfect Wa 





Wanted—A young lady to board in the country, 
fifteen miles from Boston, near the R. R. Station. 
‘Terms reasonable. Any one studying or doing busi- 
ness in town would find this a pleasant home. Ref- 
erences required. Address Mrs. H. M. JONEs, 
Dover, Mass. 


té ” 

THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—PREE 


““MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y 


A VALUABLE BOOK.: 


Send 4 cents in stamps to A. H. COBB, 33 Battery- 
march 8t., Boston, Maas., for hia Treatise on the skin. 
How to prevent the hands chapping, and preserve a 
he stnenes dea c omple xion. 








BOARD AT WELLESLEY. — 


House and Furniture new; all modern improvements. 
Large piazza, near station, stores, church, post-oftice 
and College. House on high ground. Good table. 
Six o’clock dinners. Terms from 35.50 to 88 per week. 
Address Mrs. K. H. HAGAR, Wellesley, Mass. 


ART SCHOOL, 





New Studio Building, 143 Dartmouth Street " 


INSTRUCTORS: 
DENNIS MILLER BUNKER, 
ABBOTT F. GRAVES, MERCY A. BAILEY, 
FREDERICK M, TURNBULL, M. D. 

Now open, yvewing and Painting, Portrait- 
ure, Life Classes, Artistic Anatomy, Still 
Life, Water Colors. Evenivg and Saturday classes. 
Circulars at Art Stores. Apply or address as above. 

__FRANK M. COWLES, Maneger. 


LADIES 


Can now, by calling at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple P lace, 
or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street, have their Hats cleansed 
or colored and made into the latest spring styles, 

New patterns received daily. 
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Bottles hold DovuBLE QUANTITY. 
For Sale by 
i. UW. TUTTLE & CO., 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street, 
THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Pt, 
B. 8. ROWE & CU., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CO., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. UW. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street, 
And first-class dealers generally. 


ELEGANT Dog. SKIN GLOVES 


— AT ao 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 


PLACE, 


435 Washington Street, 


31 TEMPLE 


Just Published ! 


The Value of American Citizenship 


AS RELATED TO THE 


Rincation of Woman. 


BY HERRICK JOHNSON, D. D., 


And one of his finest efforts. 


Per Gopy, 10 Cents. 


Every woman should read it. 


DO YOU SING? 


If so, send 10 cents for 3 copies of the brightest 
Temperance musie published. 
Send silver or l-cent stamps. 


Address 
LAURA G. FIXEN, 


ALBERT LEA, MINN, 
Ass. Nat. Sup’t Foreign Work, W. C. T. U. 


NEW ENGLAND . 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, 
Violin, and all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments, Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Har- 
mony, Theory, Composition, and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning ; Drawing, 
Painting, Modelling, Portraiture; French, 
German and Italian Languages ; Oratory; 
English Branches. Elegant Home. 

Eminent Teachers in Every Department. 


Building all heated by steam and lighted by elee 
tricity. Open to visitors week days. 

‘Tuition: 35, 86, 810, 315 and B20; Board, room, 
ight, heat, clevator, etc., B45 to 875 per term, 


Free Collateral Advantages. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus 
Classes, etc., in all 180 hours per term, 
For further information call on or address 


- 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & 60., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


Fresh Made Butter 


We are now making daily about 1000 
pounds of Butter, of as fine quality as any 
offered in this market. It is now on sale a 
reasonable prices at our Store, 











386 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Our business is that of dealing in FRESH 
MILK and CREAM, and this BUTTER is 
made from the excess of the supply above 
the demand for Milk and Cream, The Cream 
is Clarified by the Centrifugal Machine, and, 
consequently, more pure than Butter made 
from any other process. It may not be un- 
derstood that but few creameries run through 
the winter, and that most of the Butter now 
in the market was made last season, and by 
this time has lost its fresh flavor; therefore 
we think it opportune to invite the public to 


inspect our — 
- BRICHAM & CO. 


c. H. SIMONDS & O., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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